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Of timely and 


permanent import 


An honest portrayal of the rise 
of a great American statesman 
which gives intimate revelations 
of United States diplomacy during 
critical periods in our nation’s history. 
5 O 





TWO VOLUMES— 
bound to last in maroon 
Bancroft Linen with gold 
stamping — boxed. 928 
and 844 pages. Index. 


A Muft FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


Order at once—to take advantage 
of the special prepublication price 
of $9.00 less your usual discount. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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IN CANADA: GEORGE J. McLEOD LTD., TORONTO 














A Gauge 
for 
The Times 





It takes politically astute and disciplined minds to read between 
the lines of history-in-the-making. It takes a special kind of 
insight to understand the long-term meaning of day-to-day events. 


“WORLD 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 








With its trained staff of writers and corps of international corre- 
spondents UNITED NATIONS WORLD brings you unbiased 
interpretations—sifts out, from the welter of events, the significant 
facts which give these events meaning—presents, in direct and 
simple terms, a whole picture of the whole world. 
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U N WORLD, Inc. x2. "You'7, NY. | Must Reading 
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Please enter a subscription to UNITED | 
NATIONS WORLD for 1 year at $4.00 For 
[] Check enclosed [}) Bill me " 
| 
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| ARCADIA 
HOUSE 


IS BACK! 


We resume publication this June, with a program of three top- 
notch romances every month of the year. All titles will be dis- 
tributed to the trade by Crown Publishers. 





COMING IN JUNE 


LITTLE JADE LADY 


By MYRA GAY. An exquisite white jade 
figurine brings excitement, adventure, and 
romance in the shadow of San Francisco's 
Golden Gate. 


FAIR SAILING 


By ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS. Christy 
Jordan’s seafaring soul was enchanted 
when she inherited a beach cottage and a 
clipper ship. And the ship’s skipper ‘was 
equally enchanted by Christy. 


DOCTOR’S ASSISTANT 


By NORMA NEWCOMB. Because she 
worked in a hospital, Ann Whitman 
looked at the gruelling existence of the 
“*men and women in white’ without rose- 
colored glasses. 


ONIN INN ONAN 


EACH 


COMING IN JULY 


KEEPING HOUSE for JAN 


By MAXINE HEWSON. A simple coun- 
try girl pits her fresh young charm 
against London’s fine ladies in a struggle 
for the love of handsome Jan de Crespigny. 


PORTRAIT of DOROTHY 


By REBECCA MARSH. Dorothy Win- 
throp was the older and more self-effacing 
of the two Winthrop sisters, but she had 
as much courage and determination as the 
self-seeking Elice. 


CANDIDATE for ROMANCE 


By FERN SHEPARD. Gil Marlowe sud- 
denly finds his campaign for public office 
bound up with an assault on his affections 
—which frightens him considerably more 
than any political pitfall. 


ONZ ONZ ONS ONZ ONZ ONZ ONZ ONO 


Your Crown representative has complete information on all 


Arcadia House books. 


Address all orders directly to: 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


$600 
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—— PHOTOFACT— 


PUBLICATIONS 


Indispensable to Radio Service 
Technicians and Radio Students 


PHOTOFACT Publications are planned 
to provide complete, accurate, authori- 
tative radio servicing data to servicemen, 
radio engineers and students. It is the 
only service data based on actual lab- 
oratory analysis of the equipment cov- 
ered. Because the data provided is accu- 
rate, uniform and practical, PHOTOFACT 
is today the preferred service data in the 
radio and electronic fields. 





IT’S EASY ro MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE SIGNS 


MITTEN’S LETTERS are ideal for bulletin boards, 
displays, informational signs, etc. Reinforced pins in backs 
make letters easy to mount or remove—use over and over 
again! Modern, versatile, third dimensional, letters range 
from %’ to 2’ high. Ask for MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER 
#61. 699 letters in specially prepared fonts. Write for 
booklet, or ask your dealer. SET #61, with two back — 


ground panels—$39.8/ 


PHOTOFACT SERVICE DATA VOLUMES 


“Must books for radio servicemen. . .” (review 
in Library Journal). Complete service data on 
all post-war radios, compiled accurately from an- 
alysis of the actual equipment. Photos of cabinet 
and chassis and large uniform schematic dia- 
grams, keyed to complete replacement parts lists; 
alignment, stage gain, circuit voltage and resist- 
ance analysis; coil resistances; dial cord string- 
ing; disassembly instructions; FM alignment 
data; Volumes available in heavy deluxe binders. 





Completely indexed. . pe eaconnneoneaanienen: 
. ~ a 
Vol. 1. Covers post-war models up to Jan. 1, 

1947, —tétC‘ ‘ ]}}®#®”®~#~®”~””lCl dd | eee 


Vol. 2. Post-war models, Jan. 1, 1947 to July 1, 
1947 

Vol. 3. Post-war models, July 1, 1947 to Jan. 1 
1948. 

Individual volume price, $18.39 


a) 
& S i Os 
5th Avenue, Redlands, California 











AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 
SERVICE MANUAL 

Complete electrical and mechanical data on over ? 

40 post-war record changers and wire, ribbon, 

ee See paper disc — nara, sees 
“exploded” views and profuse photographic i 

lustrations; full change cycle data; information LIBRARY BINDERS 
on adjustments; service hints and kinks; com- 


plete replacement parts lists. | Based on actual AND BOOKSELLERS 


analysis of equipment. 
Hard cover, Smythe-sewed. 8% x 11. 


pao b . ot Newark, New Jersey Hempstead, L. |., New York 
400 Pages. Illus , 4.95 

nae llustrated Price, $4.9 74 Oraten Street Wellington St. At Clinton 
RADIO RECEIVER 

TUBE PLACEMENT GUIDE al 

This volume shows where to replace every tube 

in over 4500 radio receivers, covering models s 

from 1938 to 1947, Each tube layout illustrated Rademaekers Library and School 
by clear, accurate diagram, with tubes legibly ‘ ro 

identified. Extremely popular, as it eliminates Bindings have won universal re- 
wasted time, risky methods and guess-work form- aaa = 
erly used. Fully indexed. cognition because of durability 
192 Pages. Paper. Price, $1.25 


and attractive appearance. 


DIAL CORD STRINGING GUIDE 
Another PHOTOFACT “exclusive”—no other || The Bindery Is Old: the binding 


publication provides this essential data. Shows 

dial cord diagrams for 2300 radio receivers (1938 methods are New, up-to-date and 
through 1946), illustrating the one correct way to a 

restring broken radio dial cords. Absolutely es- practical. 


sential for solving one of the most vexing and 
time-consuming radio service problems. Com- 
pletely indexed. 

96 Pages. Paper. Price, $1.00 Bd 





HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., Inc. Special Service for Special Libraries 


2924 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Here is your key to 


history in the making 





r 


NOW CURRENT HISTORY BRINGS YOU 


THREE REFERENCE SERVICES IN ONE MAGAZINE 


Your RESPONSIBILITY has never been so 
great, as people everywhere ask anxious 
questions about the United Nations, 
about Greece and China and Palestine, 
about our commitments abroad and our 
plans for peace. 


How the New Current History Helps You 

Today more and more libraries are 
using the new, larger-size Current Histor) 
to lighten their own work and provide 
their fact-seeking readers with accurate in- 
formation, texts of treaties and speeches, 
and hard-to-find background material on 
today’s vital events as they occur. 

Founded in 1914 by The New York 
Times, Current History has for over 30 
years cast a bright spotlight on world 
events, acting as a continuing sourcebook 
that keeps pace with history from month 
to month. 


Your work is lightened—the facilities of 
your library expanded—with Current His- 
tory’s three vital reference services: 


1. DocUMENTs: Here are actual texts 
of important speeches, treaties, and agree- 
ments of permanent interest and value. 


The sources of history are at your finger- 
tips, from the Treaty of Versailles to the 
Palestine Partition Plan. 


2. CHRONOLOGY: The only day-to-day 
summary of national and world events. 
It not only gives readers a quick overall 
picture of world affairs, but also provides 
a speedy key index to locate data in back 
files of newspapers and magazines. 


3. OriGINAL ARTICLES: Leading _his- 
torians, economists and political scientists 
supply essential background and objec- 
tive analysis clarifying events within the 
framework of history. In one issue, you 
could find articles on Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Palestine, Japan, the new fron- 
tiers of Europe. Recent Contributors and 
Contributing Editors include: 
Sidney B. Fay Harvard University 
Alzada Comstock Mount Holyoke College 
Colston E. Warne Amberst College 
Michael Florinsky Columbia University 
Current History is essential today. 
That’s why even the State Dept. chose it 
for overseas embassies. It provides long 


term value at low cost for your stance 














Have you seen the new, larger-size Current History? 
If not, write us today for a free copy of the latest issue. 


Current History 


For Reading Today * For Reference Tomorrow 
Indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
$4 one year 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 106 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


$7 two years 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


Collectors 


N reviewing the Booth Tarkington portrait col- 
lection, shown recently in New York City, 
Aline B. Louchheim recalled “the affectionate re- 
gard” with which the novelist wrote of these can- 
vases in his book, Some Old Portraits (1939). 
Himself a creator of portraits in words, the author 
of Penrod and The Magnificent Ambersons chose 
his collection of Lelys, Reynolds’, Gainsboroughs, 
and other English painters as much for the revela- 
tion of the sitter’s character as for the beauty of the 
execution. “We shall think of the portrait, so far 
as we are able, as a work of art,” Tarkington wrote; 
“we shall think of it as a bit of history, as a relic, 
and as a human being in its own age and in ours.” 
& & % Another literary figure whose art treasures 
have been shown to the New York public is Erich 
Maria Remarque (Arch of Triumph), whose 
choice collection, exhibited at Knoedler’s several 
years ago, includes the French painters Cézanne, 
Renoir, and Pissarro. & 2 J British author H. E. 
Bates (The Purple Plain), also a connoisseur of 
art, shares Remarque’s interest in Renoir and Pis- 
sarro, an interest which is reinforced by a regard 
for the works of the English Constable, and Turner. 
Novelist Bates, who is considered a master of the 
pictorial style, according to John O’London’s, ‘be- 
lieves that writers have much to learn from paint- 

ers.” 

Nonsense 


Nonagenarian George Bernard Shaw, who has 
had three plays produced in New York this season 
—WMan and Superman, John Bull's Other Island, 
and You Never Can Tell—shouted ‘‘Nonsense!”’ 
the other day when queried about the possibility of 
war with Russia. ‘The atom bomb,” says the sage 
of Ayot St. Lawrence, “is out of the question, just 
as gas was in the last war. It is too destructive 
to both sides.” 2 3% J Of somewhat the same 
mind is Arnold J. Toynbee (A Study of History), 
who, when interviewed by the New York Herald 
Tribune shortly after his arrival in the U. S., said, 
“Past civilizations, such as Greece and ancient 
China, have tried to form some sort of world gov- 
ernment to end wars, and we are trying again. Be- 
cause of the atomic bomb I should guess we are 
going to get political unity of some sort this time.” 


Noted 


Helen Hiett (No Matter Where), Forum direc- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, was married 
on Easter Sunday to Theodore Waller of San Fran- 
cisco. & J J At a dinner given in Philadelphia 
last month to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the discovery of radium by her parents, Eve 
Curie (Journey among Warriors), foreign editor 
of Paris-Presse, accepted a $10,000 grant from the 
American Cancer Society for the Curie Institute of 
Radium in Paris. & J J Arthur Koestler (Daré- 
ness at Noon), who left his sheep farm in northern 
Wales to make a brief lecture tour in the U. S. in 
April, referred to Ernest Hemingway (For Whom 
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the Bell Tolls) as “still the greatest living writer.” 
J 3 28 Word comes from Paris that André Mal- 
raux (Man's Hope) was married to his brother's 
widow, Mme Madeleine Jeanne Lioux Malraux, 
recently. A leader in the Maquis during World 
War II, Malraux is now reported to be a spokes- 
man for General Charles de Gaulle. %& % &% 
Newcomer under the ban of the Society to Main- 
tain Public Decency is Charles O. Gorman’s novel 
about the publishing world, The Gilded Hearse. 
3 3 3 Maurice Maeterlinck’s $250,000 damage 
suit against Dodd, Mead and Company for failure 
to publish and properly to exploit some of the 
author’s works has been discontinued. The aged 
poet, who found asylum in the United States dur- 
ing World War II, is now living in Paris. 


Awards 


Joseph Auslander (My Uncle Jan), American 
poet who during World War II voiced his adher- 
ence to the Norwegian cause with such poems as 
“A Letter to the Unconquered Norwegians” and 
“For Nordahl Grieg,” received the St. Olav Medal 
from King Haakon VII recently, via the Norwegian 
Consul General of New York City. %& % 2 The 
$1,000 literary prize of the Friends of American 
Writers has been presented to A, B. Guthrie, Jr., 
for his novel, The Big Sky. & 3% % Ruth Park's 
book, Harp in the South, has won the Sydney 
Morning Herald's prize for the best novel of 1947. 
& & The journalism prize of the Women's 
National Press Club has been awarded to Rebecca 
West (Black Lamb and Grey Falcon) for her re- 
porting of the war crimes trials at Nuremberg, 
gathered into a book titled The Meaning of Trea- 
son. The organization's literature prize went to an 
American writer, Jean Stafford, for her novel, The 
Mountain Lion. & & & Sharing in the four hon- 
orable mentions given in the Southern Authors 
Award Contest recently were two Knopf authors, 
Peggy Bennett (The Varmints) and Anne Good- 
win Winslow (A Quiet Neighborhood). Mrs. 
Winslow's new novel, “The Springs,’ will come 
out in the fall. & J & The $2,500 award for 
scholastic achievement by a woman, given annually 
by the American Association of University Women, 
went this year to Dr. Sirarpie der Nersessian, 
whose book, Armenia and the Byzantine Empire, 
“is considered one of the most important contri- 
butions in its field.” J J J Sacha Guitry, who 
recently created a commotion in Paris when he held 
his own “Goncourt dinner’’—at which he awarded 
a prize to Kléber Haedens for Salute to Kentucky 
—and the publisher of the book, Robert Laffont, 
have been ordered by the French courts to pay a 
fine of 700,000 francs ($2,140) and damages to 
the official Goncourt Academy prize winner, Jean 
Louis Curtis (Forests of the Night). M. Guitry, 
whose action was in retaliation for a snub by the 
Academy, of which he was formerly a member, 
labeled his award, ‘Prix Goncourt (Le Goncourt 
Hors de Goncourt).” 


(Continued on page 650) 
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If books vanished 
in the night 


our ivy-covered universities 
would stand as empty as the Colosseum 


the doors of industrial America 
would be padlocked 


and the shelves of the libraries 
covered with cobwebs. 


For the longest-wearing binding use Holliston 
Library Buckram, which has been the standard 
cloth for many years. Roxite Library Buckram 
has the very valuable features of being water 
repellent, washable and vermin proof. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. + New York + Chicago + Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 648) 


DIED 


February 27. EDWARD THOMAS DEVINE, author 
and lecturer; in Oak Park, near Chicago; eighty. 
The ‘dean of social welfare,” Dr. Devine was 
ranked with Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop as a 
pioneer in the war against poverty and disease. He 
founded Charities, a periodical which later became 
the Commons and then the Survey. Among his 
many books are The Practice of Charity, The Prin- 
ciples of Relief, and The Family and Social Work. 


February 28. ANNA ROBERTSON BROWN LINDSAY, 
author; in New York City; after a long illness; 
eighty-four. Mrs. Lindsay's numerous works on re- 
ligious subjects include The Victory of Our Faith, 
The Warriors, and The Spiritual Care of a Child. 


February 28. EMMA HAWKRIDGE LOOMIS, author 
and poet; in Boston, Massachusetts; after a long 
illness; fifty-nine. Mrs. Loomis, who traveled ex- 
tensively in the Far East after the First World War, 
became interested in India and in the origins of the 
religions of the world. Among her books are 
Indian Gods and Kings, a volume of verse, and 
The Wisdom Tree, which appeared in 1945. 


March 6. Ross FRANKLIN LOCKRIDGE, JR., au- 
thor; in Bloomington, Indiana; a suicide; thirty- 
four. His only published novel, Raintree County, 
was a Book-of-the-Month Club selection, and was 
also a prize winner in the MGM 1947 prize novel 
contest. 


March 7. EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER, music 
critic, author, and editor; in Marion, Ohio; seventy- 
six. Dr. Hipsher, who had been associated with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, was a former assistant editor of 
Etude magazine. He was the author of American 
Opera and Its Composers. 


March 8. SIDNEY J. LEGENDRE, explorer and au- 
thor; at Mount Holly, South Carolina; forty-four. 
His first expedition took place the summer he was 
graduated from Princeton when with three of his 
classmates he sailed around the world in an eighty- 
foet boat. Subsequent expeditions took him to 
Abyssinia, Indo-China, South Africa, and Persia. 
His books include Land of the White Parasol and 
the Million Elephants and Okovango: Desert 


River. 


March 8. ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN, author and 
editor; in San Francisco; forty-seven. Wetjen, who 
went to sea at the age of thirteen and was ship- 
wrecked several times, wrote stories of the sea and 
adventure. Best known of his books are Captains 
All, Way for a Sailor, and In the Wake of she 
Shark. 


March 11. MARJORIE PATTERSON, author, actress, 
and poet; in New York City. Miss Patterson, who 
appeared on the stage in London and New York, 
was the author of one-act plays, verse, and a trio 
of novels which included Fortunata and Dust of 
the Road. 


March 11. EpWARD SHILLITO, Congregational 


minister and writer, poet, and religious journalist; 
in Buckhurst Hill, Essex, England; seventy-six. 
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Dr. Shillito wrote many books on religious topics, 
best known of which are Life and Work, Christian 
Citizenship, and Man’s Other Religion. 


March 12. GeorGE NOBEL, the papal CouNt 
PLUNKETT, Irish patriot, author, and editor; in 
Dublin; ninety-six. An authority on Italian art, his 
monographs on Botticelli and Pinelli became stand- 
ard reference works. He was also the author of 
Architecture of Dublin and editor of Early Chris- 
tian Art in Ireland. 


March 19. MaAup Howe ELLiotTT, author; in 
Newport, Rhode Island; ninety-three. Youngest 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” her marriage to 
John Elliott, English artist, and subsequent life 
abroad provided material for her early books, in- 
cluding Roma Beata, Two in ltaly, and Sun and 
Shadow in Spain. Later she wrote biographies of 
famous members of her family, among them the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning life of her mother, done in 
collaboration with her sister, Laura Howe Rich- 
ards. Her last book, This Was My Newport, ap- 
peared in 1944. 


March 19. PAUL BARRON WATSON, lawyer and 
author; in Boston; eighty-six. Mr. Watson, whose 
work was chiefly in the historical field, was 
knighted by the Swedish government for his Te 
Swedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. Later 
volumes included Tales of Normandie, Some 
Women of France, and the biography of an an- 
cestor, Commodore James Barron (1942). 


March 25. WALTER LITTLEFIELD, author and edi- 
tor; at New Canaan, Connecticut; eighty-one. For- 
eign editor emeritus of the New York Times, he 
had been on the paper's staff since 1897. He was 
the editor of a number of volumes of letters of fa- 
mous people, among them such disparate char- 
acters as Bismarck and James Russell Lowell; and 
the translator of De Noussanne’s The Kaiser A’ 
He Is. His books include The Men of Silence, A 
Parisian Decameron, and The Truth about Dreyfus 


March 26. EAR. REED SILVERS, educator and au- 
thor; in Sarasota, Florida; of a heart attack; fifty- 
seven. Dean of men at Rutgers University at the 
time of his death, Dr. Silvers had written more 
than a thousand short stories, and was the author 
of twenty-seven books for boys, among them Dicé 
Arnold of Raritan College, Carol of Highland 
Camp, and Redheaded Halfback. 


March 30, MAX MArCIN, playwright and radio 
writer; in Tucson, Arizona; sixty-eight. After a 
success on Broadway with such plays as The House 
of Glass, Cheating Cheaters, and Three Live 
Ghosts, he went to Hollywood to write for the 
films. More recently he was the author and di- 
rector of the popular radio serials “Crime Doctor” 
and ‘This Is Your F.B.I.” 


March 31. §S, EDGAR FARQUHAR, editor: in New 
York City; of a heart attack; sixty-one. A former 
editor of the Quarrie Corporation, he went to the 
Grolier Society in 1940, and became editor of The 
Grolier Encyclopedia in 1944. Previously he had 
been editor of the World Book Encyclopedia, 1930- 
1933, nineteen volumes; Childcraft, 1934-1939, 
twenty volumes; and The Progress of Science, an 
annual. 
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The ‘‘all” of instalment 
buying — 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF 
INSTALMENT 
BUYING 


REAVIS COX. A book that needed 
to be written—the definitive treat- 
ment of the whole subject of in- 
Based on field 
surveys by the author for the Re- 
tail Credit 
here are the facts, trade practices, 


stalment buying. 


Institute of America, 
and practical data everyone con- 
should 


$6.00 


cerned with the subject 


have. 


BANK CREDITS 
AND ACCEPTANCES 


WARD-HARFIELD. Revised Edition. 
Fully up-to-date explanation of let- 


ter of credit practices and summary. 


of precedents in international and 
domestic trade. Clarifies commer- 
cial credit operations and legal 
papers involved; duties of seller; 
rights of buyer; bank's privileges. 





$4.5( 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY !5 East 26th street. New York 10 


The SECRETARY'S BOOK 


WANOUS-ERICKSON. Third Edition of a successful 
Complete Reference Manual designed to make 
secretarial work more efficient, faster, easier. A 
wide range of practical information selected and 
prepared with the help of experienced secretaries 
and business executives covers correspondence of 
every type, difficult telephone calls, receiving 
visitors, good English usage, and all the problems 
which secretaries encounter in a busy office. 


$4.00 


HOTEL ACCOUNTING 
HORWATH-TOTH. Revised Edition. A standard work, 


comprehensive, detailed, and abreast of the latest 
developments and improvements in accounting 
which are being used in hotels of importance. 
Includes related topics such as depreciation of 
hotel buildings, drawing the line between capital 
and revenue expenditures, statistical information 
for hotel operation, etc. $7.00 


INSURANCE 
S. B. ACKERMAN. Third Edition. A practical guide 


to various forms of insurance coverage, policy 
contracts, and the protection afforded purchasers. 
Designed to aid the buyer of insurance, the book 
includes not only the more usual types of in- 
surance but practically all other types of coverage 
the business man or average citizen must consider 
for adequate provision against insurable risks. 


$6.00 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS 
OF CHINA'S ART 


DAGNY CARTER. The panorama of Chinese pot- 
tery, sculpture, painting and architecture, from the 
dawn of history to the twentieth century, inter- 
woven with the cultural development of a great 
people. “A good survey of Chinese art... is 
very much needed. Mrs. Carter has provided 
us with such a book.’—Kenneth S. Latourette, 
Yale University. Profusely illustrated. $7.50 


DISEASES AND PESTS OF 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
DODGE-RICKETT. A reference for the plant hobby- 


ist and the commercial grower. A guide to the 
nature of plant enemies so user can prescribe 
best means of control from standpoint of cost and 
availability. Help select plants for cultivation on 
the basis of relative immunity to disease among 
the 600 varieties classified. $6.00 
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Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


NLIKE many writers of children’s books who 

plunge into the field with a freshness they 
never quite recapture, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
moved forward as a writer slowly, gathering force 
as she went and did not reach her full powers until 
late. Her seriousness of purpose, her gifts as a 
storyteller, and a close intimacy with the child's 
world, were already evident in her earliest work. 
Her succeeding work showed a steady deepening of 
imagination and historical sense, an increasing con- 
trol over language and form, and ever greater 
ability to shape consistent characters. It is al- 
together a triumph of persistent energy and the 
wise employment of considerable talent that her 
last book is her best and there is no sign of any 
waning in quality. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey was born in Hoosick 
Falls, New York on October 25, 1875, in a family 
old in New England. Her father, Charles Henry 
Bailey, was a scientist and traveler whose tales 
were “wonderful geography lessons.” Her mother, 
Emma Frances (Blanchard) Bailey, was a teacher 
and writer of whom Miss Bailey says, “with her, 
my sister and I got a foundation in education that 
gave us the power to learn from experience and 
from life. As a child I read widely, often with my 
mother. My favorites included Dickens, Louisa 
May Alcott, Victor Hugo, and tales of mythology.”’ 

Young Carolyn studied at home until she was 
twelve, going then to Lansingburgh Academy and 
later to Teachers College, Columbia University. 
After studying at the Montessori School in Rome, 
she returned to work at the New York School of 
Social Work. Teaching, settlement work, news- 
paper and editorial work provided the stimulus for 
her early books, written to meet specific educational 
needs at the beginning of the century. She edited 
collections of tales for use in the schools and was 
the successful editor of American Childhood for 
many years. 

In 1936 she was married to Dr. Eben Clayton 
Hill, Johns Hopkins research specialist in radiol- 
ogy, and went to live on Hill Farm in Temple, a 
little town in New Hampshire. “The house is one 
hundred fifty years old, has a secret staircase and 
six fireplaces. There are one hundred thirty-five 
acres of timberland, and an apple orchard which 
extends up and over a hill the length of the vil- 
lage.” Old furniture, toys, and books, which filled 
the house, captured Miss Bailey's imagination and 
turned her to a series of books about pioneer arts 
and crafts. Nothing can give a better sense of what 
painstaking research went into each of these four 
books than her own prefatory note to Children of 
the Handcrafts (1935), the first of the series. ". . . 
true stories of boys and girls of our early history 
who had a share in the development of the hand- 
crafts which helped build our civilization . . . have 
been built from . . . personal letters and diaries, rare 
village and county records, and a study of old maps 
that give them a flavor of their period. . . ."" Accord- 
ing to the Horn Book, “Each story has good atmos- 
phere of time and place, and the book is a stunning 
piece of workmanship in itself.’ There followed 
Tops and Whistles (1937), seventeen stories about 
old toys; Homespun Playdays (1941); and Pioneer 
Art in America (1944). Of the last volume the 
Saturday Review of Literature reported, ‘This is 
the final book of a series that has brought the arts 
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and crafts of their own country vividly to American 
boys and girls.” The four books were illustrated 
by Grace Paull. 

Miss Bailey has been perfecting her art as a story- 
teller since she was five years old, when her first 
story, dictated to her mother, won second prize 
(twenty-five dollars) in a St. Nicholas magazine 
contest. Now she has some thirty-five books to her 
credit, and in fantasy, the most difficult writing of 
all, she has won her greatest distinction. Miss 
Hickory, awarded the Newbery Medal in 1946, had 
been in the making since the author was a little 
girl. “My grandmother made me the first Miss 
Hickory,” she says, ‘probably from the design of a 
pioneer childhood. I found Miss Hickory a stout 
companion. We lived under a lilac bush. Then 
she must have broken, and the years forgot her.” 
But years later, tending apple trees in her orchard 
brought Miss Hickory back to Miss Bailey's imagi- 
nation and her world became real enough to set 
down on paper. The happy fusion of rare poetic 
imagination and practical New England good sense 
brought forth a tale that has the flavor of folklore. 
The Atlantic monthly said of it: “A skillful blend- 
ing of fact, fantasy and woody detail, told in prose 
as Clear and delicate as an etching.”” Three of Miss 
Bailey's books—Children of the Handcrafts, Pi- 
oneer Art in America, and Miss Hickory—have 
been chosen by the Junior Literary Guild. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey is a gracious and gentle 
person of broad culture and deep understanding. 
She has traveled widely in Europe and the Carib- 
bean countries. Since Dr. Hill's death she has di- 
vided her year between New York and Hill Farm, 
where she busies herself in scientific apple cultiva- 
tion, working hard to restore a neglected family 
orchard. She tells me that Miss Hickory’s apples 
are very popular. She is well into her next book, 
a story for teen-agers, epitomizing the growth of 
a free nation in a typical American small-town 
scene. 

MARIA CIMINO 
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THE RED CARPET 


by REX PARKIN 


A gay, rollicking, amazing story of the hotel carpet that unrolled right down 
the street and out of town. Forty-eight pages of brilliantly colored illustra- 
tions full of the same delightful humor that characterizes the story.’ Illus- 
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trated by the author. Ages: 4-6. $2.00 
THE HOUSE SUMMER AT 
OF THE SWAN YELLOW SINGERS 
by ELIZABETH by FLORA BAILEY 
COATSWORTH 


Two children enjoy a 
whole summer in a Navaho 
home and have many in- 
teresting adventures. Illus- 
trated by Ralph.Ray. Ages: 
10-14. * $2.50 


Two American children 
unravel the mystery of a 
haunted house while visit- 
ing in picturesque France. 
Illustrated by Kathleen 
Voute. Ages: 8-12. $2.50 
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I WORK ON A NEWSPAPER 


by HENRY B. LENT 
One complete day in a newspaper plant; shows where the news comes from 
and how it is handled, written and printed. Illustrated by photographs. 
Ages: 10-14, $2.50 
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GREAT NORTHERN? 


by ARTHUR RANSOME 
More adventures of the Swallows and the Amazons, when a holiday sailing 
trip becomes complicated by the study and protection of rare bird life. 
Illustrated by the author. Ages: 10-14. $3.00 
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Anna Bird Stewart 


HEN Anna Bird Stewart, American lecturer 
and author of books for children, wrote her 
novel, Young Miss Burney, she was capitalizing 
on “a lifetime of devoted and fascinated study of 
Fanny Burney and her period.’’ Exposed to mid- 
eighteenth-century literature at the age of sixteen, 
she continued her researches into the era during 
her college years, submitting for her master’s de- 
gree a thesis on two versions of King Lear. This 
involved the Shakespearean actor David Garrick 
and his circle, including Dr. Charlies Burney and his 
gifted family. Four years were consumed in the 
actual writing of the novel, but preparation for it 
had been going on since Miss Stewart's school days. 
Her interest in the literary and theatrical personali- 
ties and traditions of the eighteenth century never 
abated; wherever she found herself, in the course 
of her travels, she sought the local library for in- 
formation on her favorite subject. In the preface 
to Young Miss Burney she thanks the “librarians of 
more than two hundred places.” 

Anna Bird Stewart was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the daughter of Henry Crossley and Irene (R6ll) 
Stewart. When an illniss kept her from school 
for almost seven years, she began to write little 
rhymes to amuse herself—and has, she tells us, 
been writing ever since. She was very fond of ani- 
mals, and as a child had dogs and cats for pets as 
well as fish, canary birds, a raccoon, and two alli- 
gators. She read a great deal, and besides her 
verses wrote stories and plays. Later she received 
her B.A. and M.A. at the University of Cincinnati. 
There followed years of study and research in 
London, Paris, Oxford, Périgueux, and Avignon. 

Beginning her career as a teacher of English— 
first at the Paducah, Kentucky, High School and 
then at the H. Thane Miller School for Girls at 
Cincinnati—Miss Stewart became interested in the 
European reconstruction work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for which she was publicity di- 
rector from 1918 to 1919. From 1919 to 1927 she 
was advertising manager for various department 
stores. Since 1927 Anna Bird Stewart has been a 
writer, and a lecturer on the School Assembly Pro- 
grams. Her lectures, on the general theme ‘‘Read- 
ing and Writing for Fun” are given to small 
groups “from kindergarten through college’ to 
stimulate an interest in reading and are especially 
addressed to students whose attitude towards books 
is antagonistic. The author, who was associate 
professor of English at Saint Mary's College at 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, for three years, 
also holds writers’ workshops for women’s clubs 
and other organizations. Before World War II 
these activities took her on tour through England 
and Scotland as well as the United States. 

Miss Stewart's first book, published in 1915, was 
The Gentlest Giant (and other pleasant persons), 
“poems from the enchanting realm of when we 
were little." There followed various volumes of 
children’s verse, one-act plays, and operettas. In 
1929 appeared Three White Cats of Avignon. A 
guide in story form to the sights of the medieval 
city, it “offers information and entertainment in 
fairly just proportions,’ according to the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Miss Stewart has visited 
Avignon seventeen times, once spending\a winter 
there. Her Bibi, the Baker's Horse (1942), laid in 
the same locale, is the true story of a little horse 
that belonged to her friend Mme. Borty’s mother, 
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the “Rosine” of the book. The tale, which won the 
Ohioana Medal in 1943, was an answer to all the 
school children of England and America who urged 
Miss Stewart to write about a little horse. School 
and Society called it ‘‘a delightful story,’ while the 
New York Times stated that “the charm of ancient 
Avignon is sensitively woven into a background of 
unusual interest . . . the people themselves and 
the tempo of their days are recorded with imagi 
nation and clarity.” The author's love of the island 
of Corsica and its people is reflected in her next 
book, Two Young Corsicans (1944). A Junior 
Literary Guild selection, this story has “a sense of 
the land; of the mountain meadows where the 
sheep graze, of the village square and fountain and 
the narrow twisted streets.” 

In Young Miss Burney (1947), a fictionized ac- 
count of the early years of the famous novelist 
whose Evelina delighted eighteenth-century read 
ers, Miss Stewart recreates Fanny's era with faithful 
attention to detail, revealing a wealth of facts and 
anecdotes which makes the life of the time a reality 
to readers of the present. Personalities such as 
David Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mozart, and other notables of the day people the 
pages of this story which, according to Ellen Lewis 
Buell, gives ‘‘a delightful picture of the brilliant 
society of the period.” Virginia Kirkus reports 
that “London of the middle eighteenth century 
comes alive under this author's hand and the family 
of Fanny Burney becomes a new, delightful circle 
for the children of any time.” 

The author, who is of medium height, with dark 
hair and eyes, has been described as vivacious, with 
a warm and friendly manner. In addition to her 
books, she has contributed stories, articles, and 
poems to magazines. She has also appeared on the 
stage, spending two seasons with the Jessie Bon- 
stelle Players, reading Shakespearian leads. When 
not traveling on her lecture tour, Miss Stewart 
makes her home in Cincinnati. Summers are 
spent at the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Five brand-new books 
from Prentice-Hall 


What "The Kinsey Report" Means to You 


SEX HABITS OF AMERICAN MEN 
Edited by ALBERT DEUTSCH 


¢ An authoritative, comprehensive symposium on the implications 
of the epochal Kinsey Report, written by specialists for the general 
reader. Fourteen articles cover such aspects as the Report's significance 
to Family, Law, and Religion. 


PRACTICAL MARINE ENGINEERING 


By R. C. KING, JR., Mechanical Engineer, EBASCO Service, 
Inc. 


== 


¢ An up-to-date, practical coverage of every type of marine power 
plant now in common use. Designed to supplement theoretical 
studies, it thoroughly analyzes propulsion machinery, boiler and 
turbine systems of every kind, and additional details on all auxiliaries 
—containing all the specific technical information required by marine 
engineers through the rating of Chief Engineer. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By HAROLD E. BURTT, Ohio State University 


¢ This new basic work examines actual and potential contributions 
of psychology to the fulfillment of five definite cultural objectives of 
our society—Education, Medicine, Law, Business, and Industry. Each 
held receives sound, individual treatment, in well-balanced discussions. 


OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE: A Short History 


of Music 

By CURT SACHS, celebrated historian and music authority 
¢ All music, from primitive to the present day, western and oriental, 
is included in this comprehensive volume. The emphasis is on trends 


and growths rather than on individual works or artists—thus giving 
the reader a true sense of proportion about the history of music. 


THE ADVERTISING AND BUSINESS SIDE OF 
RADIO 
By NED MIDGLEY, Columbia Broadcasting System 


¢ A complete picture of the business side of radio broadcasting, cov- 
ering the field of purchasing radio advertising on a national and local 
level. Based on original research and eight years’ teaching experience, 
it offers an analysis, summary and guide to planning successful radie 
campaigns, 


SS 


Send for your examination copies today 


[ PRENTICE-HALL, INC, were ‘ 


=== 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., itw'rors-ny 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


TEN BEAVER ROAD 
By Isabel Couper McClelland 
The delightful tale of the McTavish 
family, who came to Oregon for a 
year to see if they liked America 
well enough to stay. “It is warm 
with a sense of family cooperation 
and family fun.”—N.Y. Times Book 
Review. Illustrated by MARY STE- 
VENS. Ages 9-11. $2.50 
BENO, THE 
RIVERBURG MAYOR 
By Glenn O. Blough 
“This new story by the author of 
The Monkey With a Notion gets 
off to rollicking, nonsensical start. 
There is a merry carnival to sustain 
interest and a reformed Mayor to 
satisfy one’s sense of justice.”— 
N.Y. Times Book Review. With 
drawings by JOHN F. De CUIR. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 
POGO’S FARM 
ADVENTURE 
A STORY OF SOIL 
By Jo and Ernest Norling 
In one of the gayest and happiest 
of this popular series, John and his 
little dog Pogo inspect a ranch and 
learn about irrigation and why it is 
necessary to take care of the soil. 
Pictures by ERNEST NORLING. 
Ages 4-8. $1.50 
BIRD DOG BARGAIN 
Kenneth Gilbert's story of a boy 
who trained his gun-shy puppy to 
overcome his fright. With an ap- 
pendix on the training of dogs. 
“One of the most honest and real 
books of the year.”—Junior Books. 
Illustrated by ERNEST NORLING. 
$2.50 
SHOESTRING THEATER 
Nancy Hartwell’s story of what 
went on behind the scenes when 
Ann Darnell turned her barn into a 
summer theater. Illustrated by BAR- 
BARA COONEY.—A Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection $2.50 


THE KING GIVES A PARTY 
Samuel C. Webster's book of sheer 
nonsense ‘‘told with a fine wit and 
sparkle . . . with delightful pictures 
to match.”—N.Y. Times Book Re- 
view. Drawings by BETTY AL- 
DEN. $2.00 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 




















Now Available - - - 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 


RESOURCES, V. 2-4 


Complete description of the hold- 
ings of some 1600 special libraries 
in the United States and Canada 
included in Volumes 2 and 3 of 
“Special Library Resources.” Ar- 
ranged geographically by state 
and city. Detailed information 
about special collections and hold- 
ings in specific subjects. 


Exceedingly valuable to all spe- 
cial, college, university, and pub- 
lic libraries as well as to the in- 
dividual researcher in locating 
needed material. 


Each volume contains individual 
indices. Volume 4 consists of a 
cumulative index. Sold as a set 
only. Planographed. 


Vol. 2-4, 1946-47 .. $22.90 


Limited supply. 
Send your order today. 


Special Libraries Association 


31 E. TENTH STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Chaucer's World 


Compiled by the late EDITH RICKERT. 
Edited by CLAIR C. OLSON and MAR- 
TIN M. CROW. A unique collection of ex- 
cerpts from medieval documents illustrating 
and describing the world Chaucer knew and 
wrote about. With 55 contemporary illus- 
trations. 











$6.75 


A newly revised and enlarged 
second edition of 


Worl d W or ds RECOMMENDED 


PRONUNCIATIONS 
By W. CABELL GREET, Professor of English, Co- 
lumbia University ; Editor, American Speech ; Consult- 
ant, Columbia Broadcasting System. The standard ref- 


erence for teachers, librarians, and anyone who reads 
and talks about the news. 25,000 entries. New and old 
place names. 


$6.75 















ows \ ASHORT HISTORY 
picTIONARY 
oF MODERN OF OPERA 
EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE By DONALD JAY GROUT. “Ii you 
RATIO 


oO : 
gained PIN ot only in- 


can stock just one history of opera, 
put 





SMITE -cading < this is it. Covers more ground 
—s reference ost more thoroughly and more systemat- 
to be consulte Herald ically than any of its predecessors.”— 
da une Book R000 Library Journal. 711 pages. 





Illustrated. 2 vols., boxed. $10.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ° Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27 
Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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WE BUY TOM SAWYER 


AGES FAST 


AN D SELL Everlastingly young in spirit, Tom 


Sawyer shows his age quickly when 
young readers follow him on his ex- 
ploits. That’s why he needs—and 
Americana deserves—the best you can possibly 
provide. 








Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult Which prompts us to restate a well- 


known fact: Books rebound or pre- 


i heol 
ich, MAGEE, Pemoweey bound by Wagenvoord have fine ap- 


Bibliography and Typography pearance, enjoy longer library life. 
Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History WAGENVOORD & 
Comparative Religion and History COMPANY 


of Religions 
300-310 N. Grand Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 


Economics and Political Science Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


English and American Literature 











Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 




















Library Sets and Reference Works 


Music, Theatre, the Dance C A T H O L ] C 


Natural History 


Old Books With Colored Plates S U B E E C = 
Periodicals and Transactions of HE A DING N 


Learned Societies 














Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis Qnd Edition 
Travels and Voyages Edited by 
OLIVER L. KAPSNER, O.S.B. 
Send for Free Catalo f Old 
Boeks and Monthly ee Moun Designed for use with either Library of 
Letter Congress Subject Headings for larger 
libraries or Sears Subject Headings for 
smaller libraries. Includes not only head 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED ings, subdivisions, cross references, and 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED explanatory notes, but also classification 
L y ss I. = pure 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED numbers (Lynn-LC and Walsh-Dewey) 
xvi, 426p. Mim. Buck. $4.65 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. St. John’s Abbey P ) 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. renee ee | 








Collegeville, Minnesota 
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| SEE THE NEW AO MICROFILM READER 


with Eye Comfort Screen, Non-scratch Aperture, 


Four Speed Transport, and other outstanding features. 


AT BOOTH E 28 


A.L.A. convention American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 


Euffalo 15, New York 
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—5OQTH— 
anniversary 
—— PUBLICATIONS 


50 years of constant progress are 
reflected in these new books which 
have been specifically prepared to 
meet your needs. 


1. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CARPENTRY 


Volume | — Tools, Materials, Practice. 
Durbahn. The author, with years of experi- 
ence as a carpenter and instructor, gives in 
simple terms the background of information 
on tools, materials, blueprint reading, etc., 
which many skilled carpenters have taken 
years to acquire. Price, $3.25 


2. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CARPENTRY 


Volume I! — Practical Construction. 
Durbahn. In the book you actually experi- 
ence the step-by-step process of construct- 
ing a building. Standard practices, common 
problems, and safety measures—all of this 
information, which only an experienced 
craftsman can give you are included in this 
comprehensive volume. Price, $4.25 


3. MASONRY SIMPLIFIED 


Volume | — Tools, Materials, Practice. 
Dalzell-Townsend. Every step in unit masonry 
is clearly explained in this new publication. 
Quantities of carefully drawn illustrations 
show processes in great detail to aid the 
reader in visualizing the modern practices 
discussed. A unique feature is the section 
on blueprint reading which is particularly 
designed to meet the needs of the mason. 


Price, $4.50 
4. MASONRY SIMPLIFIED 


Volume Ii — Practical Construction. 
Dalzell-Townsend. A comprehensive study 
of masonry construction. The principles laid 
down in Volume | are applied to the con- 
struction problems which frequently confront 
the mason on-the-job. The factors controlling 
good construction practices are emphasized. 


Price, $5.00 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel at 58th Street Chicago 37, Ili. 
DEPT. W317 
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{Epiror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 


The correspondence columns of the 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


PR for Children’s Librarians 
To the Editor: 

I find the section of the Bulletin for ‘School 
and Children’s Libraries’’ very helpful. We appre- 
ciate your devoting as much space to this group 
Personally I am in favor of more emphasis on pub- 
lic relations for children’s librarians. I feel that 
this is an important field which has hardly been 
scratched in professional ranks. We begin our li- 
brary work with children, their parents, and their 
teachers. Therefore stress should be made on prop- 
er techniques, etc. to be used with these groups 

ANNE HATHAWAY REEVE, 
Children’s Librarian 
Bloomfeld, New Je rseéy, Free Public 
Library 


For Dependable Reviews 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading Alice B. Cushman’s 
very timely article in the February 1948 Wilson 
Library Bulletin entitled “Better Book Reviews 
Wanted.” It is identical with my thinking and for 
some time I have considered writing a similar arti- 
cle. In addition to Miss Cushman’s comments as 
to what should be included in a dependable review, 
I should like to add the necessity of mentioning the 
physical make-up of a book, for no review can be a 
true evaluation of a book unless it includes this 
information. 

By physical make-up I mean a description, which 
should include the kind of binding—whether 
boards, paper, or spiral. Also, if the joint is of 
paper or cloth and if that cloth is wide enough to 
keep the book from breaking at the hinge when it 
is opened. In line with this I should like to mention 
a recent practice of publishers, a deception (noth 
ing else) in which they are binding in paper made 
to look like cloth. As this material even takes the 
oils of the hands, one circulation makes it look like 
an old book and no cleaning will remove the 
stains. It is the policy of Cossitt Library not to buy 
books bound in boards if we have the information 
in advance of purchase. 

To quote Miss Cushman, “We not only wish to 
fulfill our responsibilities in the expenditure of 
public funds, but we would like to have the best 
for our money, yet such cannot be the goal single- 
handed.” How right she is and if we can have 
dependable reviews with true information, we wil! 
save much valuable time, effort and money. 

AVERIL RANDALL, Head 
Children’s Department 
Cossitt Library 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Compliment and Correction 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on Gilmore C. Aarestad’s ex- 
cellent article, “The Beginning Professional Looks 
at His Library,” in the March Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. . I hope it is only the beginning of a 
stream of “professional literature’ from such a 
lively source. 

I hope my appreciation is not too much tempered 
by a (I suppose characteristically librarian’s) cavil. 
I know how often references of the kind can elude 
even careful preparation. I refer to the crediting to 
E. A. Robinson of the line about Terence, which I 
feel sure you must have recollected from memory— 
A. E. Housman’s “Terence, this is stupid stuff. . . .”’ 
However, the librarians who read poetry—to say 
nothing of using it on occasion—are probably so 
rare that I, for one, feel more apologetic than cen- 
sorious in pointing out this error. 

BROOKS JENKINS 
Free Public Library Commission 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Reorganized and Restyled 


To the Editor: 

Having just finished reading through some of 
the recent Wilson Library Bulletins it occurred to 
me that you might be interested in hearing from a 
Kansas School Library with some 7,000 volumes in 
a school with over six hundred pupils. 

Two years ago last fall the Junior High Library 
was reorganized and restyled. Textbook sets and 
old magazines had been all crowded into one room 
with the books for circulation. Teachers checked 
out quantities of books to their rooms and had the 
responsibility of getting them to the pupils. The 
only contact the children had with the library was 
when assigned to a study hall in that room. 

An annex room made it possible to clear out the 
textbooks and accumulated copies of magazines and 
papers and give space for more reading and study 
tables. 

Weeding out “dead timber” from the shelves, 
rearrangement of the room furniture, redecorating 
the walls and ceiling, new pictures and new books 
have all aided in revamping our library and giving 
it new atmosphere. Also, the library is open from 
8:30 to 4:00 each school day to both students and 
teachers. Many pupils come just to browse through 
the books, while a great majority come to borrow 
books for study and for pleasure reading. The 
daily circulation now is often near 100. 

A very active library club aids in the library rou- 
tine and they serve as library assistants. 

MARGARET G. LowMAN, Librarian 
Lawrence, Kansas, Junior High School 


Books for Finland 


To the Editor: 

The Finland Institute of Technology is the only 
one in our country for preparing graduate engi- 
neers and architects of the highest degree for dif- 
ferent technical branches. As the paying on war 
indemnities as well as the reconstruction of the 

(Continued on page 662) 
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BLUE DOWRY 


By Florence Maule Upd 
author of Coat for a Soldier 
and Traveler's Candle 


The story of a young Tory girl in 
New England just before the Revo- 
lution, who learned from the experi- 
ence of living in a democracy that it 
was her exciting destiny to grow up 
with a new world. Illustrated by 
Robert Doremus. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


MARY 
MONTGOMERY, 


REBEL 


By Helen Fern Daringer 
author of Adopted Jane 


“Beautifully and sensitively written, 
this is a convincing portrait of a 
girl’s growing up, and a true glimpse 
of what the Civil War meant to 
those behind the lines.”—Anne T. 
Eaton. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


THEART S=Z 


OF CHINESE PAPER 


FOLDING 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
By Maying Soong 


Clear instructions and simple dia- 
grams whereby young and old can 
create the most captivating and use- 
ful paper objects without the use of 
scissors or paste! Ages 6-10. $2.50 


ee 


By Wilfrid S. Bronson. 


A new science picture book by the 
author of Turtles and Coyotes, told 
with a wealth of birdlore and amus- 
ing, informative pictures by the au- 
thor. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


EXPLORING ART 


By Luise C. Kainz 
and Olive L. Riley 


Two experts who have taught art ap- 
preciation to young people for many 
years here relate art to the common 
experience of daily living. Over two 
hundred unusually well-chosen illus- 
trations. Ages 14 up. $3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 
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THE TWO WORLDS OF 


Marcel Proust 


ee BY HAROLD MARCH 
THE TWO WORLDS 


| MARCEL proust 






A full, frank and unbiased 
account of one of the 
world’s most important 
and least understood 
literary figures. An inter- 
esting, analytical and 
sensitive study . . $3.50 





ace 
AMERICAN CHILDREN 
Through Their Books 


BY MONICA KIEFER 


The changing attitudes 
toward children from 1700 
to 1835 as shown in their 
books. Says Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher: ‘‘We shall 
never have more interest- 
ing material” . . $3.50 


AMERICAS 
OREN 


men, Cc iitlh 





FIGHTING POLITICIAN 
BY FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


N. P. Banks—Congressman, Governor, and 
Civil War General—missed greatness because 
. $3.50 


EFFECTIVE LABOR 


ARBITRATION 
BY THOMAS KENNEDY 


The Impartial Chairmanship of the 
Fashioned Hosiery Industry 


he preferred expediency to principle . 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 
Write for a complete 
catalogue of titles. 


<C%KD ORO> 
UNIVERSITY OF 





PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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country are making very great and increased de- 
mands on our industrial activities, the demand for 
graduate engineers and architects has been multi- 
plied in the years after the war. To meet this 
demand the institute has been obliged to increase 
highly its production of engineers and architects, 
at the same time endeavouring to maintain the 
quality of teaching on the most high standard. The 
present enrollment at the Institute of Technology 
is about 2,000. Nearly 400 new students are ma- 
triculated every year which means that the annual 
number of graduated engineers and architects is 
about threefold to the corresponding number before 
the war. 

During the war our Institute of Technology was 
twice very severely bombed. At the second bomb- 
ing our library, comprising about 80,000 volumes, 
was completely destroyed. We have now begun to 
rebuild our library both through purchases and 
donations—and it contains about 40,000 volumes 
already. It is our purpose to create a technical cen- 
tral library for the use of the Institute of Tech- 
nology as well as research institutes and industry 
However, the difficulties in getting foreign funds 
highly prevent the acquiring of foreign literature 
and periodicals. We are therefore very appreciative 
for the contributions we receive. 

MARTTI LEVON, President 
Finland Institute of Technolog) 
Teknillinen Korkeakoulu 
Helsingis fd, Finland 


New Policies 
To the Editor: 

We have recently adopted a number of policies 
which will prove of considerable benefit to libraries 
and librarians. In the future, we will permit any 
library to return any of our books for replacement 
or refund within thirty days after purchase. We 
will be glad to send copies of our publications to 
libraries on a 21-day-approval basis if this is spe- 
cifically requested. 

Our future catalogs for libraries will include 
copyright dates and total length of each book. We 
will welcome suggestions from librarians as to 
other ways and means whereby we can be of greater 
service to them. 

These policies will, of course, apply to the books 
we publish under the Public Affairs Press and 
Progress Press imprints. 

M. B. SCHNAPPER, Executive Secretar) 
American Council on Public Affairs 
2153 Florida Avenue, NW 
Washington 8, D.C. 


New 


To the Editor: 


We have a bound run of the New York Time: 
from May 1, 1928 to date, newsprint edition, com- 
plete-and in excellent condition. Is there any one 
interested in this run, and what is the price you 
would pay for same?” 

DONALD O. HOTALING, Chief Librarian 
Newsweek 
Broadway and 42d Street 
New York 18 


York Times 
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Young People’s Books Workshop 


Young People’s Reading has been chosen as the 
subject of the workshop to be held at New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, July 19-30, 
under the sponsorship of the College and the 
school library supervisors of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York. Margaret Scoggin, li- 
brarian of the Nathan Straus Branch of the New 
York Public Library, and author of The Lure of 
Danger and Chucklebait, is to be the instructor 
and workshop leader. 

This advanced course will be open to librarians, 
young people's librarians, and high school librar- 
ians, who have completed a year’s course in library 
science, Registration will be limited so that dis- 
cussions and individual and group conferences will 
be practical. The two weeks’ course will carry two 
semester hours of college credit. The fee will be 
$14 for residents of New York State, and $20 for 
those from outside of New York. 

Advanced registration must be completed by 
June 1, 1948—because the course can be offered 
only if the tuition will provide an income which 
will meet the actual expenses of the workshop. 
Inquiries and applications for registration should 
be sent to Esther Stallmann, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany 3, New York. 


School Library Workshop 


A workshop at Indiana State Teachers College 
July 26—August 6 will center around problems of 
selection, use, organization, and administration of 
school materials. It is designed to meet the needs 
of trained librarians with special problems they 
wish to consider, untrained school librarians but 
experienced teachers now engaged in library work, 
and teachers and administrators interested in any 
phase of the library program. Participation may 
be with or without credit depending upon previous 
training and experience. 

For further information write to Nelle McCalla, 
Indiana State Teachers College Library, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


Social Progress Institute 


“The Real Issue of 1948: The Responsibility of 
the United States in the World Situation” will be 
the theme for this year’s Summer Institute for So- 
cial Progress to be held June 26 through July 9 
on the country campus of Wellesley College on 
Lake Waban, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Open to men and women, a Cross-section mem- 
bership is being sought representing a wide variety 
of vocations, political parties, and racial and re- 
ligious backgrounds. Small discussion groups will 
be featured under expert leaders. 

Rates, details, and program on request from Har- 
riet Smith, 19 West Mohawk Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Archives Course 


A course in the Preservation and Administration 
of Archives for custodians of public, institutional, 
and business records has been scheduled for July 26 
to August 21, 1948 at the American University. 
All inquiries should be directed to Ernest Posner, 
Professor of History and Archives Administration, 
The American University, 1901 F. Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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LET’S 
WHITTLE 


A brand new book full of projects so 
appealing that no one can resist them. 
Animals . . . birds . shoeshine boy 

circus ringmaster and many 
more... For every amateur whittler— 
young and old. 


Each idea is simply planned and per- 
fectly presented. All details are displayed 
in 200 fine drawings and photographs. 
Shows such important points as the 
direction of grain for each project, the 
starting points, various views as_ the 
work progresses, full-size patterns, color 
and finish plans, and the finished project. 


Written by a successful commercial 
artist and whittling craftsman whose ex- 
perience includes a series of project 
booklets for a famous knife manufac- 
turer. Clothbound, jacketed. $2.50 


CREATIVE CERAMICS, Lester—a com- 
plete book on all phases of the ceramic 
" e . EE e S k e $3.75 


GEM CUTTING, Willems—a new “‘clas- 
sic’ for the beginner or the professional 
OUR I iis aks 6a had babe ein $3.50 


AIRBRUSH ILLUSTRATION, Harris—a 
“must' for anyone using or intending to 
Cae The “AWRETE. oie sos os seg $4.00 


THE MANUAL 
1887 Duroc Bidg. 


ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure- Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 
specifications. 


Edwin Allen Company 





Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound book 











LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS See end meuediemiens ont 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 

business practice of buying Allen- 
ede seecere aeatee Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- 


denced by increased orders. 

















At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. © eee a Ca. 6“ 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business’ ; 
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WILEY ——]|_ CRAFT 
Books for Libraries 

POPULAR GEMOLOGY 

By RICHARD M. PEARL BOO KS 
In presenting the most recent and authoritative 


information about gems, gem _ characteristics, 
and cutting methods, this book fills the need 
for a semi-technical survey of modern gemology. 
A discussion of the latest scientific and industrial 
uses of gems, both natural and artificial, is in- 
cluded, as well as the latest trends in gem com- 
merce and production. 


1948 312 pages $4.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COLOR 
By RALPH M. EVANS 


This is the first book to cover the combined 
effects of the properties of colored light, the 
properties of vision, and the action of the mind 
in interpreting color. The discussion is divided 
into three major aspects—physics, psychophysics, 
and psychology. The many illustrations in the 
text include fifteen full-page color plates. 


Ready in June Approx. 336 pages Prob. $6.00 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
By KARL K. DARROW 


Here, in book form, are the lectures delivered 
by the author as the Norman Wait Harris 
Lecturer at Northwestern University. He has 
treated the specialized subject of atomic energy 
in semi-scientific language, making it a clear 
_ and interesting exposition. The book begins , 
% with a discussion of the structure of the atom 
and leads the reader on to a comprehension of 
the basic principles underlying atomic fission, and 


its relation to the future of mankind. HOW TO BUILD 


























Ready in June Approx. 84 pages Prob. $2.00 GARDEN FURNITURE 
In simplified drawings and clear step-by-step in- 
THE HOUSE FOR You structions this book shows how to make at low 
e cost such garden comforts as portable chairs. 
To Build, Buy or Rent chaise longue, porch and’ lawn settees, back yard 
picnic tables and benches. Contains designs for 
By CATHARINE & HAROLD 25 popular outdoor items. Large page size: 
SLEEPER 8% x11 inches, 48 pages, profusely illustrated 

ha) ee with photographs, paper cover, $1.50. 

This recently-published book by a noted archi- * 


tect and his wife—experts on home building and 


ae age ee how a house is constructed, gives THE HOME CRAFTSMAN'S 

asic styles and plans to fit various budgets and 

needs. It ao ag how an architect can help PRACTICAL WORKSHOP GUIDE 

rospective home owners i is- 

cepelaaaants For io —_ a -< Packed with latest trade tricks, shop methods and 

book i ~ er, as short-cuts used by expert craftsmen. 250 practi- 

me iS a necessity. cal, workable ideas. Power Tool Operation and 

4 313 pages 5.00 Maintenance; Using Hand Tools; Vises, Clamps 
pes $ & Jigs; Shop Facts and Formulas. Ways to mod- 

ernize old tools with new attachments. A work- 


: book s i tic: 
BATTLEFRONTS OF INDUSTRY nn gg “own “fools. Completely Gane 
5 x8 i , 8 s, 300 illus ions, 
By DAVID O. WOODBURY an ore 
e 


This is the dramatic story of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric’s contribution to the war effort. The book 


stresses io ingenuity of —— and scientists 99 ONE EVENING PROJECTS 
in developing and comp eting assignments con- , , 
: . : ’ Contains 99 original designs of things to make 
sidered impossible in peacetime, and discusses with simple tools and at low cost for materials. 
the role of research in winning the war. New, exclusive projects in wood, metal, plastics. 
$3.50 Useful household items and _ distinctive gifts: 

- Lamps, Serving Trays, Craftwork Novelties, Games, 
Sports, ete. Completely indexed, 5% x 8% inches, 
128 pages, 200 illustrations, paper bound, $1.95. 





Ready in June 333 pages 


Copies obtainable on approval : 


Order teday for prompt shipment 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. “3a 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 The Home Graftsman Publishing Corp. 


115-117 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Publishers of The Home Craftsman America's 
Largest Craft & Workshop Magazine 
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of quotations 


A collection P humorist 


mark {wail 





Arranged by 
CAROLINE THOMAS HARSBERGER 
Introduction by CLARA CLEMENS 


Here is the first compilation ever made 
of Mark Twain's views on every subject 
on which he has written or spoken. All 










quotations are authentic—having been 
carefully traced to their source. They 
are arranged alphabetically by subjects. 
This is a handsome deluxe edition— 
approximately 600 pages, bound in 
buckram, gold stamped, with head- 
bands. Probable Price $5.00 


Beechhurst Press, Inc. 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 















BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


you Saue MONEY 







Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 

en edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 








PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Critical descriptions with classified list- 
ings of established schools, universities, 
colleges, associations, foundations, camps. 
30th edition, 1072 pages, 250 illustrations, 
$6.00. ‘As usual provocative and pungent,”’ 
Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Andover. 


““MAD OR MUDDLED” 


This 196 page introduction to the above, 
separately published at $2.00, explains how 
we got that way as the result of mis- 
information and mis-education, and how 
higher education has come under the con- 
trol of our financial hierarchy. 

“The illumination is so revealing that I 
am no longer muddled,” Franklin Bobbitt, 
U. of Chicago. “Brings mental stinualation 
and many a hearty chuckle.” Frank H. 
Hankins, Smith Coll. ‘Calculated to rock 
the chairs of educators from coast to coast,’ 
Boston Herald. “There is more than 
enough in ‘Mad or Muddled" to justify 
my sending two dollars,” Rt. Rev. W. 
Appleton Lawrence. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“A very stimulating and important dis- 
cussion of many of the problems which 
confront us today,” Louis Bromfield 
‘Meaty little volume,” Robert R. Young 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 
“A stupendous and devastating critique 

of American education,’ Earnest Hooton, 

Havard. “Rousing statements have behind 

them an immense amount of research, 


E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 

“One of the first books which I have 
sat down to read from cover to cover,” W. 
Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. “Chal- 
lenges every educator to rethink his edu 
cational functions,” Lloyd V. Ballard, 
Beloit. “Deeply impressed by the encyclo- 
pedic value,’ John Dewey. 


Usual Library Discount. Circulars and 
Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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DEMCO 
RUNNY PASTE 


A fluid adhesive especially designed for 
book mending and other library uses. 
Does not crack or peel; dilutable in wa- 
ter; unusually strong bond. Free sample 
will be supplied upon request. 


No. 979 1 qt. -...$1.00 No. 980 1 gal. ___-$3.00 
6 qts., ea. .90 6 gals., ea. 2.75 
12 qts., ea. .85 12 gals., ea. 2.55 


112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS, 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 











for summer reading 


A Key to Culture 


Introductory Reading for the Great Books Course 
By FRANCIS: NEILSON 
A WELCOME GUIDE for the growing number of eager stu- 


dents who wish to improve their cultural outlook. Today nearly 
30,000 adults are attending Great Books Classes in 25 cities. 





THE AUTHOR has spent more o— 50 

years building his own working library. 
A Stimelent which will In this small book he has condensed the 
Aid in the Reading of thought of his lifetime of study. (Arranged 
the Great Classics by chronological periods from the Bible 


down to modern times.) 
Helpful footnotes 


th hout infor the List price—$1.00. 62 pages. Cloth binding. 
ee Pocket size (444 x 6%). Discount to public 


student which editions Pr sl 


are available. A list of 


recommended books is} (€, (, Nelson Publishing Co. 


given at the end. é ‘ 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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See These NEW Leaders: 


COMBINED 
BOOK 
EXHIBIT 


June ALA Convention 





Girvin: A HISTORICAL APPRAISAL OF 


MECHANICS 


263 pages, 6 x 9, 13 illustrations, $3.25 
Davis: PUPIL 


PERSONNEL 


SERVICE 
640 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.75 


Tarboux: ALTERNATING-CURRENT 


MACHINERY 


650 pages, 6 x 9, 470 illustrations, $6.00 


OTHER NEW SELECTED BOOKS ON 
THE WAY! 


Watch For Our Publication Announcements! 
Order Examination Copies 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Department 202, Scranton 9, Pa. 








DoesY our Library 
Have All The 
Public Affairs 


Pamphlets? 


Authoritative ... 
Easy To Read... 
Over 12 Million Distributed .. . 


FOR—readers advisory services, 
adult education programs, refer- 
ence rooms, school services, infor- 
mation services. 


Write Today for complete catalogs. 


Public Affairs Committee 


22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 








_Refrigerating 
ENGINEERING— 


The leading periodical in refrigeration 
and air conditioning. Comprehensive, 
readable, authoritative, scientifically 
sound, it presents current develop- 
ments in refrigeration and air ion: 9 
tioning in an interesting and unbiased 


style. 
REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING 


keeps pace with the present rapid ex- 
pansion in these industries. For any- 
one whose business is concerned with 
any branch of this field, reading this 
magazine regularly is a necessity. Swb- 
scribe for them! 


$3.00 annually in the U. S. 
($4.00 elsewhere) 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40 Street 
New York 18, New York 
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UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS 


ANNUAL: 
1946-1947 


PHELPS © 316p. 33rd Edition 


This new edition again reports the 
outstanding debates of the college 
year. Constructive and _ rebuttal 
speeches are given in full and are 
accompanied by briefs and bibliog- 
raphies. Interesting departures from 
the traditional debate form are rep- 
resented in panels, radio debates, 
round tables and audience partici- 
pation. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


United Nations; World Organiza- 
tion; Our National Labor Policy; 
Atomic Energy; What of Our 
Future; War with Russia; Co- 
operation with Russia. 


$2.25 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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_ ready for You in quantity = 
LB Quality Book Pockets and Catalog Cards! 














Now you can obtain top-quality book 
pockets and catalog cards in quantity! 


Book pockets of our standard quality 
stock are purposely kept “lightweight” 
for easier typing. The double-thickness 
strength of the pocket edge resists tear- 
ing, assures long life. 


Famous Permalife catalog cards come 


from our sturdy, loft-dried pure rag 









LIBRARY BUREAU 


Renington Rene 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 


LB-— Originator of Special 








Double Thickness 
Prevents Tearing 










stock. They are green-tinted to save 
sight; they hold their snap, maintain 
their stiffness, and stand up under eras- 
ures. In short, Permalife cards give your 
catalog the guarantee of long life. 


Put your order in now for prompt 
shipment of these LB quality supplies 
you ve been needing. Simply phone your 
nearest Remington Rand office or write 
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Announcing 


THREE New REINHOLD BOOKS 
LIFE—ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN 


by Jerome Alexander 


Jerome Alexander, one of America’s foremost scientists, has just completed a 
challenging book. A landmark in scientific writing, it describes a specific physical 
mechanism that can account for the origin, development and maintenance of 
biological life. 

With all the complex threads of nature disentangled and interrelated, as far 
as is possible, the result is an explanation of the evolutionary process which be- 
comes a noteworthy contribution to the modern scientific outlook. 

Told with a minimum of theoretical speculation and with a vast amount of 
critical discussion, this book will be of primary interest to everyone active in 
the fields of zoology, bacteriology, genetics, embryology and immunology. 


300 Pages, Illustrated * Price $5.00 


THE GENIUS OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


by D. H. Killeffer 


This book about modern industrial research and its methods is intended primarily 
to guide the ambitious research worker to a better understanding and a surer 
mastery of his craft. 


The method used—direct quotation from the original presentations of the 
men responsible for important modern developments—gives the reader a clear in- 
sight into the reasoning behind research. 

All chemists, directors of research, plant supervisors, and development en- 
gineers need to read this book for the brilliant light it sheds on research methods 
and motivation. And students planning to enter any of the chemical industries 
will find it almost an education in itself. 


270 Pages e Price $4.50 


GROWTH OF PLANTS 


by William Crocker 


For twenty years the Boyce Thompson Institute has made an extensive study 
of plant growth—has conducted research on such factors as soil, the physiological 
effects of certain lethal gases upon plants and animals, plant hormones, insecti- 
cides, and fungicide investigations. Now, William Crocker, managing director 
of Boyce Thompson, has incorporated the Institute’s findings in a 460-page volume 
which is well-worth using as a reference for years to come. All technologists 
interested in any phase of plant physiology will find this book an invaluable aid 
to their work. 


460 Pages, 8 color plates . Price $10.00 


R E I N H Oo L D PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Room 1218, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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“The Audel Guides in 
question and answer 
form fill a real need in 
the mechanical trades 


... the men like them.” 





—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide op 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book 
Audels 
Audels 
Audels 


MECHANICAL Dictionary 
AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 

DIESEL ENGi\NE MANUAL 

Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 

Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 


Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 

Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 

Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
(4 vols.) * x 

Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
(4 vols.) 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 

Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 

Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 

Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 

Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 

Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 

Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. |, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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i0, N. Y. 


A directive anthology 


of the literature of the 


Catholic Literary Revival 


RETURN 
‘ T0 
‘| TRADITION 


4 
By Francis B. Thornton 
2 
| aa . . 
4 The first critical, complete pres- 
: entation of the Revival, offer- 
ing an authoritative cross-sec- 
4 . 4 ; 
4 tion of Catholic culture for the 
2 past 100 years. It treats of the 
2 HE 4 
4 principal authors of the Cath- 
; olic revival of letters and 
2 thought in England, France, 
. Ireland, and America, giving a 
6 brief biography of each writer 
6 and a sufficient number of se- 
6 lections to provide the reader 
2 ; 
with a taste of each man’s work 
: and thinking. A monumental 
contribution to Catholic litera- 
- ture, it will be standard for 
libraries for years to come. 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1105 Montgomery Bldg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


A 20°, discount is given to subscribers to SPECULUM. 


FEUDAL MONARCHY IN THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 1100 TO 1291. 
By J. L. La Monte. Pp. xxviii, 293. $4.50 


GREEK AND SYRIAN MINIATURES IN JERUSALEM. By W. H. P. Hatcu. With H 
an introduction and a description of each of the seventy-one miniatures reproduced. 
Pp. xiii, 136; 72 plates. 


SPECULUM published quarterly by the Mediaeval Academy since 1926, deals with 
mediaeval architecture, armor, fine arts, geography, heraldry, law, literature, music, numis- { 
matics, philosophy, science, social and economic institutions. Each issue contains 150 pages i 
of text illustrated with several plates. Subscriptions ($6) are accepted only for the calendar 
year. Back numbers are still available, except Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4. Nos. | and 2 of Vol. I, 
are $2.50 each. A few copies of Vols. II and III are available at $8 a volume. Vols. 1V-XXII ' 
(1929-47) are $6 each. ' 


In the April number the distinguished musicologist, Dr. Willi Apel, presents a history 
of the development of the Organ from Classic Antiquity through the early Middle Ages, i 
illustrated with two full page plates and fifteen figures in the text. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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gs HE encyclopedia editor who 


tries to do a conscientious 
job of continuous revision is 
in trouble these days. The arrival 


of his favorite news magazine 

spoils his week-end. The more carefully 
he reads scientific journals, the more un- 
happy he becomes. Even the pleasant 
masculine custom of reading a morning 
newspaper between bites of toast has be- 
come positively hazardous to digestive 


functions. 


When back in 1947 Mr. Average Citi- 
zen heard about the creation of the office 
of secretary of defense, the division of 
India, and the amendments to the consti- 
tution of the Philippine Islands, he calmly 
went about his 
groceries or what have you. Not so the 
encyclopedia editor. For him there was 
the immediate job of tearing apart ten or 
twelve articles, not to mention making a 
host of index changes! Even such a com- 


business of selling 


paratively small thing as taking the arms 
and crown out of the middle of the Italian 
flag started a chain of revision business 
involving considerable research and art 
work. 

It would be easy to say “Why bother— 
you can’t possibly keep up with world 
changes these days.’ Of course we can’t— 


at least not as a newspaper does. But 


CUE 





omment 


neither can any honest editor let 
a printing of the encyclopedia go 
to press which is not as complete 
and factually correct as he can 
make it. 

For the past several days I have been 
checking new and revised articles from 
1946 through the present 1948 edition 
These new and revised articles are too 
numerous for detailed mention here. My 
personal reaction, and that of many li- 
brarians with whom I have talked, is: 
“How fortunate to have an encyclopedia 
which makes available such a wealth of 
up-to-date information in so many fields 
of knowledge!” 

Today it is not enough to present facts 
in an encyclopedia for children and young 
people, for the modern teaching program 
involves the use of both pictures and text. 
So the editor of a boys’ and girls’ encyclo- 
pedia has the additional responsibility of 
implementing up-to-date text information 
with photographs, special maps, and _pic- 
ture diagrams. Of the 490 pages added to 
Compton's since 1945, more than half are 
accounted for by these visual aids. There 
are easier jobs than that of building an 
encyclopedia — but few that are more 
challenging. 
bk. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Human Relations in Children’s Books’ 
By Martha Bennett King + 


ii is a very great honor to have been invited 
to take part in this meeting—such an 
honor that I shall not be surprised if I am 
suddenly struck dumb and find that, like 
Natasha, I have been dreaming. Have you 
seen the small volume, Dance, Natasha, 
Dance? Natasha is the best dancer in her 
native village but when a cousin from the city 
tells glowing tales of the ballet she decides 
to go to the city. Miraculously she is accepted 
into a famous ballet troupe. She finds herself 
on stage. Alone. The lights are bright. The 
audience is vast and shadowy. The conductor 
of the orchestra taps with his baton. But 
Natasha is unable to move a muscle. In her 
golden moment, she stands frozen. Her 
ankles bend into a hoop. Her eyes roll des- 
perately. She makes a superhuman effort to 
move—and finds herself in bed. 


You may not understand my sense of kin- 
ship with Natasha until I tell you how I have 
always felt about librarians and why it is so 
pleasant to be standing here. One of my 
earliest memories is a charming vignette of a 
library in Darlington, Wisconsin. Part of the 
roof seems to be gone, but the vast and lus- 
trous window which reflects trees and sway- 
ing grasses is still there. Two Greek columns 
rise above a rounded flight of steps, and be- 
yond, stand two doors . . . two great, im- 
movable doors. I was only four. Each day I 
had to stand beside those doors until someone 
pushed them open. Then I would slip in as 


* Talk given at the Illinois Library Association meet- 
ing in Chicago, November 14, 1947. 


7 Children’s Book Editor, the Chicago Sun 
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quietly as a shadow. I was a little frightened 
always, for once I had been pushed roughly 
aside by a giant-like boy who growled, “Beat 
it. Libraries ain’t for babies.” 

I always went straight to the librarian’s 
desk where I stood and stared. There was no 
children’s room and, as far as I recall, no pic- 
ture books. But I was never sent away. My 
auburn-haired goddess simply smiled and 
went about her business. Finally she would 
hand me a book and, speaking in a voice 
softer than a breeze spangled with fairy 
music, say ‘“Would you like to sit here?” I 
have never recovered. There is still part of 
me which is unable to comprehend that I can 
speak aloud in the presence of librarians. 


However, the high admiration which I 
shall always feel for librarians has far more 
than an emotional base. There is an urgency 
for new attitudes in human relations. The 
realities of a world coming to an inglorious 
end in a blaze of atomic fires are already too 
real to many. When Elizabeth Janet Gray 
spoke to the teacher-librarians of this city 
recently, she told of the essays written volun- 
tarily by her Japanese pupils about the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima. In that moment, I think 
everyone in the room felt as if she were 
sitting on the other side of the bomb and felt 
a wave of shame that she should be part of a 
world whose people resort to wars to adjust 
their differences. 


Yet wars and racial strife are only the final 
explosive and despairing gestures of people 
who have failed to solve their economic and 
social problems. Working as we do with 
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children who are still young enough to form 
new attitudes and opinions, we hold the key 
to a better world. 


I am well aware that many believe that 
children should be shielded from all harsh 
realities and that the realm of children’s 
books should be a charmed circle through 
which no serious or unhappy thought shall 
pass. I myself am an ardent defender of the 
charmed circle. I would bring all the laugh- 
ter and wonder and beauty, as well as every 
happy circumstance which can be found, into 
the circle. But I would also have a window 
on the world. Joseph Gollomb uses this 
phrase as the title for his current story for 
older boys, as you know. The setting is a big 
city newspaper. Two successful columnists 
become the symbols for two opposing points 
of view. One believes in people, in the essen- 
tial dignity of every individual regardless of 
color, creed, or background. He believes in 
each individual's basic rights and refuses to 
give up hope that all people can be guided 
into a happier course. The other believes in 
wealth and power for the few and in keeping 
the mass of men in a state of confusion by 
the simple device of stirring up hatreds. The 
first believes in man’s power to rise to great 
intellectual and spiritual heights. The other 
rejoices in keeping man’s baser emotions at 
fever heat. Ted, a copy boy, tries to under- 
stand these two men, but does not know 
which camp to join. At first he is dazzled by 
the glamorous life which the hate-monger 
appears to lead. The high spot in the book, 
from an idea standpoint, is the opposing 
columnist’s attempt to persuade Ted to quit 
living in a room lined with mirrors where he 
sees only himself and to cut a window on the 
world. 


May I interrupt myself right here to say 
that I am not discussing the literary qualities 
of any books which I mention today. Books 
dealing with current social problems may not 
be great books. Written in the heat of emo- 
tion, hoping to sway opinion, they may con- 
tain many flaws of style. Again, their empha- 
sis on current rather than eternal or universal 
conflicts may limit their chances of enduring. 
Very often they will be subject to the criti- 
cism, “It isn’t literature.” That phrase, how- 
ever, may become a smoke screen behind 
which we hide when we don’t want to suffer 
the discomfort of examining new ideas. Mo- 
mentarily, then, I am discussing, not the lit- 
erary qualities, but the content and intent of 
a handful of books which consciously pose a 
problem, Out of the large number of books 
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written for children in the past twenty years, 
they are surprisingly few. 

When we speak of human relations here 
we are excluding parent-child relations, rela- 
tions within the family, and the many rich 
experiences which individuals of a unified 
group or background may have. By human 
relations we mean the interaction of people 
with different backgrounds. When a child 
begins to be aware of individuals outside his 
home, he becomes conscious of differences. 
Throughout his life, his response to these dif- 
ferences will be the true measure of his char- 
acter and of his social intelligence. Many of 
his attitudes will be fixed beyond repair by 
the words and actions of his parents. Before 
he comes to a library, he will have been 
deeply influenced by his daily companions, 
by comics, by radio, and by motion pictures. 
But if he learns to read well and finds books 
absorbing, and if, along with books of fan- 
tasy and humor and adventure, he encounters 
books which present current problems di- 
rectly, he will have a chance to reorient him- 
self and to change his patterns of thought. 

There would be no problem if all relations 
between individuals were as happy as mine 
with my first librarian. She accepted her re- 
sponsibility for doing something for anyone 
who entered her domain, including me. She 
respeeted my rights even though I was only 
four. She treated me with courtesy and sent 
me away with a feeling of pleasant strength. 

The heart of human relations is respect 
for others as individuals regardless of creed, 
color, ancestors, or bank accounts. It is re- 
spect for others in terms of their talents and 
their personal characteristics, not in terms of 
false or stereotyped pictures of the group to 
which they belong. The structure of human 
relations is the Bill of Rights—the right of 
every man before the law, the right of every 
man to hold a job according to his ability, the 
right of every family to live in an adequate 
house and to eat adequate food, the right of 
every child to go to school and take his place 
according to his mental and physical abilities. 
Abstractly we accept this Bill of Rights. Prac- 
tically, and far too often, individuals are un- 
able to benefit from these abstract rights. 
They need protection of laws and, even more 
important, the protection of social attitudes. 

The first library I remember was open to 
all citizens of the town but I was unable to 
enter on the day when a boy blocked my way 
and said, ‘Libraries ain't for babies.” In 
every community, and on a far more complex 
scale, there are people suffering because giant- 
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like individuals and groups are pushing them 
aside, putting up barriers of all types, hang- 
ing out “‘restricted’’ and “keep out’’ signs 
over doors which theoretically are open to all. 
Today’s children must become conscious of 
these social problems and of their responsi- 
bility not only for making new rules but for 
acting with courtesy and respect for all in- 
dividuals. 


Awareness of Others 


The life blood of human relations is aware- 
ness of others. Underlying awareness of 
others, there must be a true evaluation and 
awareness of ourselves, of why we feel and 
act the way we do. There are four modern 
sciences — biology, anthropology, sociology, 
and psychiatry—which are accumulating vast 
stores of information about ourselves. Un- 
fortunately our writers and teachers have not 
made sufficient use of this information to 
have discovered a positive method of in- 
fluencing human behavior. We know how 
people act but not how to change their ac- 
tions. The last war gave vivid lessons in the 
strategies of terror and in methods of un- 
leashing all the latent destructive forces in 
man. Now, in this moment of peace, we must 
build ways of influencing man’s positive pow- 
ers. We must learn how to live with each 
other. 

Children themselves should have contact 
with these sciences so that some of their 
knowledge of people will have a scientific 
foundation. Currently, Eva Knox Evans has 
written A// about Us for younger children, 
presenting a miscellany of anthropological, 
biological, and sociological facts in a fasci- 
nating way. The clean-cut cartoon-type draw- 
ings will entertain almost anyone and help 
the ideas to stick. Teen-age boys and girls 
can understand and enjoy Man’s Way from 
Cave to Skyscraper, written in a direct, very 
readable style by Ralph Linton, Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Yale University, 
with his wife, Adelin. 


In indirect ways, books have touched on 
human relations for many years and we have 
thought that they were sufficient to develop 
sound intercultural attitudes. For example, 
we have thought that familiarity with a 
people’s songs and stories would develop an 
appreciation of the people themselves. In- 
directly, yes. Fables have been used since 
Aesop's time to report human foibles and to 
suggest sound moral rules for action. But al- 
ways in disguise. Currently, for example, 
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Laura Bannon has written Little Roo in which 
the animal inhabitants of an average farm 
put up a united front against a baby kangaroo 
because he is queer looking and because he is 
a foreigner. But when someone discovers 
that Roo has a penny in her pocket, she is ac- 
cepted immediately. The story is charming 
and the drawings delightful. All the sly gib- 
ing of the fable is there, but I doubt very 
much if little ones will have their attitudes 
changed perceptibly because of the reading. 

There are dozens of fine modern stories 
about children of other lands which empha- 
size the universal qualities of childhood re- 
gardless of differences in dress and customs. 
Marguerite de Angeli and Lois Lenski, to 
name only two, have devoted themselves to 
telling fine stories of children from special 
regions of our country. Clara Ingram Judson 
has brought the question of differences very 
‘ose to home by using Chicago as the locale 
for her current book, The Lost Violin. These 
stories have tremendous value and help to 
enlarge any child’s sympathies and under- 
standing, but the method is often indirect 
if the stories are about children of another 
day or of another community. Readers do not 
necessarily transfer their sympathies to their 
own ‘‘different’’ neighbors. 


There is a need, at some time in everyone's 
reading, for a direct approach, a need for 
looking a problem straight in the face and 
opening it for honest discussion. “Without 
Evasion” is the term which Howard Pease 
himself used in one of the first important 
articles on this subject in the January 1945 
issue of Horn Book. Florence Crannell 
Means’ story of The Moved Outers inspired 
Mr. Pease and he put into very clear words 
our inescapable duty toward children today. 
We must give them a chance to examine 
fairly the vital problems of our time. 


The value of stories such as The Moved 
Outers, Bright April, Tradition, All Ameri- 
can, Willow Hill, Anchor Man, is that a 
rounded out conclusion is possible. In every- 
day life conclusions to episodes have a way 
of dragging out, losing their fire, fraying into 
many threads. In reading a story which 
parallels daily experiences, young readers can 
participate in solutions. They can aera xs 
without pressure from family or neighbors 
or friends. They can understand individuals 
whom they might never come to know well 
in daily routines. The direct story is a chal- 
lenge to readers to examine the quality of 
their own ideas and the attitudes which they 
absorbed before their reasoning years. 
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We need more writers who understand 
current problems, who can see individual sto- 
ries evolving against the larger background 
of economic and social forces. In 1945, Mr. 
Pease believed that only three writers could 
be honored for their contributions in this 
field, Florence Crannell Means, Doris Gates, 
and John R. Tunis. Since then he has added 
Phyllis Whitney, and a few Sundays ago in a 
review he commended Lawrence Keating for 
his story Jerry Dowd, Fraternity Man, which 
exposes the unhealthy practices carried on by 
secret fraternities in modern high schools. 


There is one current book, Victorian Cin- 
derella, which has great bearing on modern 
problems though it touches problems of an- 
other day. It is both the story of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and the story of the world 
which cried out for an Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Many people tried to lessen this book's in- 
fluence with the familiar criticism, ‘It isn’t 
literature,” but sales soared to international 
best seller heights because the story crystal- 
lized current yearnings and brought a prob- 
lem into sharp focus. Thousands who could 
no longer ignore a human problem took the 
book to their hearts. The value which the 
story holds for modern readers is its parallel 
to human reactions today. All kinds of 
people appear, each with a different attitude 
toward slavery and toward people with dark 
skins. We see all the political aspects and 
the intercommunity entanglements. We see 
a good side and a bad side of the picture. 
We are amazed at how many years it took for 
Harriet’s own ideas to form and to be trans- 
lated into the direct action of writing. We 
see how members of her own family thought 
that preaching the gospel, not mingling in 
current affairs, was their role. In reading, we 
get a clear understanding of our present diff- 
culties in forming new and usable attitudes 
in human relations. 


We not only need more books with a direct 
approach, we need to be sure that such books 
get a hearing. As teachers, librarians, and 
reviewers, we can give such books a conspicu- 
ous place on the shelf and encourage discus- 
sion groups after reading. Discussion is an 
essential outgrowth of reading idea books. 
We do not have to like the books. We do not 
have to agree with their solutions. But we do 
need to let them prick through the ancient 
armor of our prejudices. We need to ex- 
amine our own reactions and be sure that they 
are not stereotyped, that they are not out- 
moded. We need to become very conscious 
of the words we use. Nothing is more im- 
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portant in human relations than the words we 
use to describe others or to report our atti- 
tudes. This is far too big a subject to touch 
on here but I believe that every adult should 
read at least a few chapters of People in 
Quandaries by Wendell Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. It is a most revealing anal- 
ysis of how we come to use the particular 
words we do and how they reflect our emo- 
tions. 

I would like to commend one more book 
for its restraint in the use of the word Negro. 
In Shad Haul Paul Corey tells of two high 
school seniors who go into the shad-fishing 
business. In the early pages of the book they 
discuss equipment with a young Negro class- 
mate, Reggie Osborne. Reggie and his father 
are shad fishermen also, the only other in- 
dependent outfit. As the boys get ready to 
begin operations they find that the big shad- 
fishing fleet on the river is controlled by an 
unscrupulous man who doesn’t want them 
near his waters. The excitement of the story 
hinges on the attack made on Reggie and his 
father and the way the two boys go to their 
rescue. At the close of the season all families 
join in a big picnic to celebrate. Mr. Osborne 
is asked to bring Mrs. Osborne just as the 
Colonel is asked to bring his wife. After the 
first identifying of Reggie as Negro, the word 
does not appear again. Reggie is just another 
individual in the story. The heart of human 
relations is respect for an individual in terms 
of his talents, his abilities, and his personal 
characteristics. 


In the October 11 issue of the Saturda) 
Review of Literature, Walter White writes an 
article which will give everyone an entirely 
new view of human relations. “Why I Re- 
main a Negro” is the title, and there is one 
paragraph which I shall never forget. Mr. 
White's father lay dying in a dingy, cock- 
roach-infested Jim Crow ward in an Atlanta 
hospital. He had suffered incredible physical 
and spiritual humiliation in spite of being an 
educated man and a fine citizen. Calling his 
two sons to him he summed up his philos- 
ophy: 

“Human kindness, decency, love, whatever 
you wish to call it, is the only real thing in 
the world. It is dynamic, not a passive emo- 
tion. It’s up to you two, and others like you, 
to use your education and talents in an effort 
to make love as positive an emotion in the 
world as are prejudice and hate. That's the 
only way the world can save itself. Don’t 
forget that. No matter what happens, you 
must love, not hate.” 
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Guidance in Democratic Living through 
Juvenile Fiction 


By Bette Banner Preer * 


HE child whose reading has established 

or strengthened his prejudices against 
people of another race has as serious a read- 
ing problem as the child who is unable to 
read and understand the printed word. This 
problem may be much more serious in that 
actual contacts with other racial groups, and 
the influence of the existing prejudices in the 
community in which the child lives, bring 
about a conflict which is too often considered 
solved by a complete separation of the races. 
Liberal-minded educators and students of 
reading, who are interested, have been right 
in refusing to ignore, in their studies and dis- 
cussions, the fact that the child’s reading 
greatly influences his general attitudes about 
people and places. The books which foster 
prejudice against a minority group are, if 
read by the people of that group at all, more 
than apt to kindle within them an anger that 
will only help to segregate all races. This 
fact is not surprising although it is seldom 
realized by the average person. 


Books about Minority Groups 


The number of juvenile books about mi- 
nority groups, particularly about the Negro 
boy and girl, written before the war, was rela- 
tively small, and there was little effort on the 
part of authors to write stories that would 
help to tear down the traditional prejudices. 
A close examination of these stories reveals 
clearly that many writers based their knowl- 
edge of a racial group on their association 
with a few individuals who needed to be 
helped rather than to be exploited in writing. 
Then, too, the bulk of factual material on the 
Negro has been much more widely circulated 
in libraries located in or near areas in which 
the density of the Negro population is heavi- 
est. This is equally true for other minority 
groups, and it is surprising how limited is the 
average white American youngster’s knowl- 
edge of the other races though they all live in 
the same city or town. Biography may be 





* School Issue Department, Boston, Massachusetts, Pub- 
lic Library. 
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read spontaneously, but other books of non- 
fiction are seldom read unless the child is 
strongly motivated in some way. 

The steadily increasing number of note- 
worthy contributions by the Negro to Amer- 
ican civilization has been well recorded by 
authors, both white and Negro, and it is un- 
fortunate that the circulation of such books 
is negligible in certain sections of the coun- 
try. Bookstores and libraries in all sections 
of the country, however, have certain well 
known titles on their shelves even though 
they collect more dust than fingerprints. Chil- 
dren learn to identify one or two persons fa- 
mous in each field of endeavor, but these 
persons are removed from the people they 
meet every day, and their accomplishments do 
little to help the children feel at ease with 
people they may meet. 


The realization that the peace of the world 
is nurtured on a sharing of the responsibili- 
ties of life, on the recognition and safeguard- 
ing of the human rights of every individual 
and of all races more than just mock toler- 
ance of one group by another, has gripped 
many postwar authors, and given readers a 
flood of writings on racism. Many such 
books are well recommended reading ; others 
have a questionable value. If the books which 
have appeared are any indication, adults seem 
to be trying to clarify their thinking, and to 
stand by the opinions so quickly formed and 
hurled at our enemies; common sense battles 
tradition and public opinion. 


The influence of the trend toward racism 
is seen in books for children, particularly 
books of fiction, so much so that authors and 
illustrators are bringing to us children of all 
races playing, working, studying, laughing, 
crying together—oblivious of the traditional 
prejudices. This is a good thing for the 
youngster who reads the stories will exem- 
plify in his daily life many of the situations 
found in the books, despite the misgivings 
of the adults. He will thus grow up making 


this practice the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 


Particularly interesting are books which 
feature the Negro boy and girl in the activi- 
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ties of all American youngsters. Since 1940, 
more noticeably since 1945, the fiction for 
children which has appeared shows great im- 
provement in language, text, and illustration 
over the books published during the 1930's 
and before. The Negro child in fiction is los- 
ing his type characterization. The familiar 
Negro character who is too meek, too lax, too 
poor, too dirty, too ignorant, too supersti- 
tious, too eager to be content with the “‘left- 
overs’’ which society has to offer, is slipping 
into the background. The ambitious, intel- 
ligent, educated, serious-minded, healthy, 
normally happy individual, who has the op- 
portunity to share in the activities which so- 
ciety experiences, is taking his place. One 
cannot deny that the former exists, but such 
persons exist among all peoples, and it is not 
fair to any one group to make the lowest 
type of individual representative. All books 
cannot be written about the “best’’ people, 
but so much has been said of a detrimental 
nature that a leaning in the other direction 
is indeed welcome. 

Much of the prejudice which exists is in- 
troduced to the child by the parent or teacher 
who fears social disfavor even though he 
doubts the validity of his own convictions. 
Children have a way of refusing to accept 
evasion, and the hastily answered questions, 
as hastily forgotten by the parent or teacher, 
take on real meaning that greatly influence 
their future behavior. An author's personal 
feelings are reflected strongly in his or her 
writings, so much so that reading certain 
books can help to make the child more prej- 
udiced. 


Fiction 


Books of fiction, without doubt, make up 
the bulk of children’s reading. Children of 
all races read books, therefore they are justi- 
fied in looking for children like themselves 
quite often in the books they read. It is not 
natural, however, for Negro children to want 
to read only of children of their own race, 
and those who guide children’s reading— 
the teacher, the librarian, in particular— 
should not single out a Negro boy or girl to 
whom she may recommend a book about a 
Negro child. Ten to one, that child will not 
read the book at all, and both he and the 
teacher or librarian will suffer undue embar- 
rassment. This fact does not hold true for 
books of history, biography, poetry, and 
music for people are usually vitally interested 
in the achievements of their own race, while 
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their desire for knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of another race springs first from un- 
satisfied curiosity. 


Out of all that has been said about what 
children want to read, I believe the most 
practical conclusion which has been drawn 
is that children do not wish to be startled, 
or embarrassed, or to have their social con- 
cepts shaken by meeting, in their reading, 
exaggerated characters and situations which 
make their closest friends, either of the same 
or of another race, seem utterly strange and 
distant. The text, the language, and the il- 
lustrations—any one and in many cases all 
three—have done just that. Children of all 
races love the story of Little Black Sambo 
— the fact that many adults insist it has 
a detrimental effect on the attitude toward 
the Negro. It may be that the youngsters 
who hear the story and see the pictures are 
too young to associate it with Negro children. 
Other stories which the older children can 
read themselves are not above severe criti- 
cism, partly because the child who reads them 
has learned to associate real people with the 
characters in the book. 


Many of the newer books of fiction which 
concern the Negro character are such an im- 
provement over the earlier books that one 
cannot help but notice the contrast. The lan- 
guage used in the more recent publications 
is much easier to read and understand, per- 
haps, because authors have discarded the so- 
called Negro dialect, realizing that what is 
known as Negro dialect is really intonation, 
peculiar to a relatively few underprivileged 
persons. This cannot be portrayed by a re- 
spelling of the word, nor can it be used as a 
general characteristic. Colloquialism is char- 
acteristic of a particular section of the country 
and all persons who are born and bred in that 
section use the expressions freely. How much 
more enjoyable it is to read books in which 
words are correctly spelled, or in which the 
language of all characters is consistent. 

Plot emphasis on the normal constructive 
life activities of the individual, noting his 
ambitions and his working toward the ful- 
filling of these despite real obstacles includ- 
ing those most known to the race, is the 
newer, more favorable approach, particularly 
in books for older boys and girls. It is well 
for these obstacles to be realized by both 
races, for only then can real problems be an- 
alyzed and solved. In the earlier books, there 
was a definite attempt to show the Negro boy 
or girl content with his lot in life, accepting 
defeat, unambitious, menial, inferior in all 
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respects. The more recent books bring out 
cooperative living of both races and the de- 
sire on the part of both to share in all life 
activities, not one race seeking to undermine 
the other. 

The conclusion is important. No matter 
what has gone before, it is therein that the 
lasting impression is made, the final opinion 
formed, the readers’ former prejudices, 
doubts, and questions clarified. One is satis- 
fied not so much with the they-lived-happily- 
ever-after ending as with the ending which 
brings out the fact that life itself can be 
grasped firmly; that problems can be solved ; 
that prejudices can be proven to be unscien- 
tific, unsound, unsafe; that progress in race 
relations is being made. It does not take a 
detailed, scientific study to implant this in 
the,mind of the reader. Prejudice is felt in 
littl> everyday contacts, in the minor situa- 
tions which arise. Here it is that such prej- 
udice can be erased. Stories are read wv | en- 
joyed and remembered because they enable 
us to associate the characters’ experiences 
with our own. 


Caricatures Su perseded 


It is gratifying that the exaggerated cari- 
cature of the Negro child is being superseded 
by the healthy, clean, happy youngster who 
is seen sharing, in complete harmony, the 
play, study, work activities of other Negro 
and white youngsters. Books which are 
about white children only, sometimes have 
group pictures in which Negroes are in- 
cluded. Illustrations sell a book to a child. 
He looks for the pictures, and these can often 
uphold or destroy the author's best efforts. 

Considerable guidance on the part of the 
teacher or librarian is necessary in introduc- 
ing books about boys and girls of other races. 
The fact that books tell of Negro boys and 
girls can be overemphasized, and the result 
is as negative as if no guidance at all were 
given. Perhaps the greatest good comes in 
discussing the books after they are read, and 
in clarifying doubts and questions in the 
minds of the youngsters who have read these 
books. Properly, tactfully, easily done, this 
can and will lead to a desire to read more 
and to recommend that which has been read 
to others. 

The selection of books about Negro boys 
and girls, as well as books in which there are 
one or two Negro characters, requires more 
than just a perusal of the usual book selec- 
tion lists. It is well to examine each book 
carefully, checking favorable and unfavor- 
able features. Before a final decision is made, 
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one must consider carefully the possible read- 
ers, their contact with and attitudes toward 
other races. In judging books for boys and 
girls, the following criteria may be helpful. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Favorable: Characters pleasing to see. Clothing 
and general appearance consistent with other char- 
acters in the book.. Shading of Negro characters 
not harsh, but portraying the brown-skinned indi- 
vidual rather than the black or the very fair. Scenes 
showing children of both races playing, working, 
studying together. 

Unfavorable: The exaggerated characters and 
situations. Characters representing traditional prej- 
udices. Negro characters mental positions in rela- 
tion to other characters in the book. 


LANGUAGE 


Favorable: Colloquialism not objectionable if 
used consistently by all characters. No attempt to 
portray intonation by a respelling of the words. 

Delenendille An exaggerated Negro dialect. 


TEXT 


Favorable: Plot shows normal constructive life 
activities of the individual, noting ambitions, and 
the working toward the fulfilling of these despite 
real obstacles, particularly those. known to the race. 
Plot shows failings and disappointments, but, at 
least, an attempt to conquer these. Plot shows co- 
operative living with both races in group activities. 
Conclusion leaves reader with the impression that 
racial inferiority is an unfounded prejudice. 

Unfavorable: Plot reveals all known prejudices 
as well as author’s personal prejudices and lack of 
knowledge of people. Emphasis on the unambi- 
tious Negro, menial, isolated from other people of 
the community through his own will or the will of 
other groups. Conclusion leaves the impression 
that progress in race relations is nil, and that har- 
monious living is unattainable. 

The titles below are a selected list of juvenile 
fiction about Negro boys and girls published since 
1930. They are intended to serve as examples of 
types of books which, if judged by the preceding 
criteria, may be placed in one of the four following 
categories: 

(***) The book will definitely promote race pride 
among Negro children, and favorable atti- 
tudes toward Negroes among white chil- 
dren. 

The text, illustrations and language are 
wholesome and realistic. There is no fea- 
ture in the book which will have a detri- 
mental effect on the child's present atti- 
tudes. 

(*) The book has several unfavorable features 
in language or illustration or text, and the 
child should be motivated to read a two- 
star or three-star title in order that he may 
formulate a fair opinion of Negroes. 

The book has many unfavorable features 
which will tend to nurture prejudice un- 
less there is considerable effort on the part 
of the parent, teacher, or librarian to offset 
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1930 WEAVER. Frawg. Stokes (—) 
1931 OvinGTON. Zeke. Harcourt. (***) 


SwiFT. Railroad to Freedom. Harcourt (***) 
(Continued on page 708) 
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Children’s Story Gardens 


By Clara Louise Kessler * 


0 pen there was a girl named Mary who 
owned a garden. Probably that has been 
the most talked of garden the world has ever 
seen. In the first place, Mary was a girl whose 
faults seemed to outshine her virtues. Per- 
haps we should say one fault, because it seems 
that this young lady of high degree—we 
judge she was of gentle birth as she is always 
referred to as Mistress Mary—it seems that 
Mistress Mary can never be referred to in one 
breath without adding in the next breath that 
she was contrary. Alas, what extremes of 
obstinacy in her make-up, do you suppose, 
contributed to the fact that down through 
the years, historians always refer to her, in- 
variably, as ‘Mistress Mary, quite contrary” ? 
However she won her name, and we have a 
feeling that her garden was the extreme “‘con- 
trariment”’ of her career, at least we can thank 
that same contrariness for a picture of one of 
our most unusual story gardens. 


So familiar and dear to us has this garden 
become, that mothers chant its loveliness to 
their little ones, and tiny babies learn to speak 
their first faltering words by lisping a descrip- 
tion of its amazing contents—not flowers by 
any means! No, in Mistress Mary's garden 
were great beautiful clusters of bells—silver 
bells; the paths were all bordered with shells 
—cockle shells; and growing right up out of 
the ground, in primly ordered rows, were 
dozens and dozens of pretty maids. Now 
there is a garden for you, and no wonder its 
owner was called contrary. But she was a 
forthright, quick-speaking girl, even if con- 
trary. We have always admired her quick 
repartee. If ever a body asked her, “Mistress 
Mary, quite contrary, how does your garden 
grow?” she was quick to give the short, con- 
cise description: “With silyer bells and cockle 
shells, and pretty maids all in a row.” 


Vegetables 


For a delightful picture of another garden, 
we have a small rabbit to thank. This time it 
is a vegetable garden. And strangely enough, 
it was a whim of contrariness in this young 
rabbit that led him to discover the edibleness 





* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloom 
ington, Illinois. 
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of the garden's contents. His mother had told 
him to go blackberrying with his three sisters, 
but nothing so tame appealed to his adven- 
turesome spirit. No, instead, young Peter 
went straight away to Mr. McGregor’s gar- 
den, even though he knew all about his 
father’s horrible accident in this same garden. 
His father had been put in a pie by Mrs. 
McGregor, but even so, Peter squeezed under 
the garden gate and immediately found him- 
self in a rabbit's paradise of vegetables. Sure- 
ly, no prosaic everyday vegetables can com- 
pare with those that Peter found in Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s garden. Such succulent green let- 
tuces, such stylish beans—French beans they 
were—and the radishes, as Peter ate them, 
were so juicy and good. After feasting on all 
of these, feeling a little sick, he went to look 
for some parsley. But round the end of a 
cucumber frame whom should he meet but 
Mr. McGregor. We shall not take the time 
to remind you about poor Peter’s being 
trapped in the garden, because we are more 
interested in the garden itself. There was 
the mouse, you know, carrying peas and beans 
to her family in the wood. We know there 
was a pool in the garden, for the story tells 
about the white cat sitting beside the pond, 
staring at some goldfish. And Mr. McGregor 
went from planting cabbage plants to hoeing 
onions. And then there were the black cur- 
rant bushes, and the gooseberry net where 
Peter was caught by the large buttons on his 
jacket. Oh, it was a proper garden, that one 
of Mr. McGregor’s, in The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit by Beatrix Potter. No wonder it 
tempted Peter to disobey his mother. 


Talking Flowers 


The most unusual garden in the world of 
storybooks, perhaps, is the garden of live 
flowers that Alice found when she went 
through the looking glass. You will remem- 
ber she came upon a large flower bed with a 
border of daisies, and a willow tree growing 
in the middle. 

“O Tiger-lily!’’ said Alice, addressing herself 
to one that was waving gracefully about in the 
wind, “I wish you could talk!” 


“We can talk,” said the Tiger-lily, “when there's 
anybody worth talking to.” 
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Alice was so astonished that she couldn't speak 
for a minute; it seemed to take her breath away. 
At length, as the Tiger-lily only went on waving 
about, she spoke again, in a timid voice—almost 
in a whisper. “And can all the flowers talk?” 

“As well as you can,” said the Tiger-lily. “And 
a great deal louder.” 

“It isn’t manners for us to begin, you know,” 
said the Rose, “and I really was wondering when 
you'd speak! Said I to myself, ‘Her face has got 
some sense in it, though it’s not a clever one!’ Still, 
you're the right color, and that goes a long way.” 

“I don't care about the color,” the Tiger-lily 
remarked. “If only her petals curled up a little 
more, she'd be all right.” 

Alice didn’t like being criticized, so she began 
asking questions. ‘Aren't you sometimes frightened 
at being planted out here, with nobody to take 
care of you?” 

“There's the tree in the middle,’’ said the Rose. 
“What else is it good for ?’’ 

“But what could it do, if any danger came?” 
Alice asked. 

“It could bark,’’ said the Rose. 

“It says ‘Bough-wough!' "’ cried a Daisy. “That's 
why its branches are called boughs!” 

“Didn't you know that?” cried another Daisy. 
And here they all began shouting together, till the 
air seemed quite full of little shrill voices. ‘‘Si- 
lence, every one of you!’’ cried the Tiger-lily, wav- 
ing itself passionately from side to side, and trem- 
bling with excitement. ‘““They know I can’t get at 
them!’ it panted, bending its quivering head 
towards Alice, ‘‘or they wouldn’t dare to do it!” 

“Never mind!’ Alice said in a soothing tone, 
and stooping down to the daisies, who were just 
beginning again, she whispered, “If you don't 
hold your tongues, I'll pick you!” 

There was silence in a moment, and several of 
the pink daisies turned white. 

“That's right!” said the Tiger-lily. ‘The daisies 
are worst of all. When one speaks, they all begin 
together, and it’s enough to make one wither to 
hear the way they go on!” 

“How is it you can all talk so nicely?” Alice 
said, hoping to get it into a better temper by a 
compliment. “I've been in many gardens before, 
but none of the flowers could talk.” 

“Put your hand down, and feel the ground,” 
said the Tiger-lily. “Then you'll know why.” 

Alice did so. “It’s very hard,” she said: “but 
I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

“In most gardens,” the Tiger-lily said, “they 
make the beds too soft—so that the flowers are 
always asleep.” 

This sounded a very good reason, and Alice was 
quite pleased to know it. “I never though of that 
before!"” she said. 


The Secret Garden 


Can you imagine what an English garden 
would look like, after it had been walled up 
for ten years? Perhaps you remember in The 
Secret Garden by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
how the little girl, Mary Lennox, found the 
key to the garden. Later, under some trail- 
ing sprays of untrimmed ivy hanging from 
the wall she spied a round knob. 
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She put her hands under the leaves and began 
to pull and push them aside. Thick as the ivy hung, 
it nearly all was a loose and swinging curtain, 
though some had crept over wood and iron. Mary's 
heart began to thump and her hands to shake a 
little in her delight and excitement. What was this 
under her hands which was square and made of 
iron and which her fingers found a hole in? It 
was the lock of the door which had been closed 
ten years and she put her hand in her pocket, drew 
out the key and found it fitted the keyhole. She 
put the key in and turned it. It took two hands 
to do it, but it did turn. Then she held back the 
swinging curtain of ivy and pushed back the door 
which opened slowly—slowly. Soon she was stand- 
ing inside the secret garden. 

It was the sweetest, most mysterious-looking 
place any one could imagine. The high walls which 
shut it in were covered with the leafless stems of 
climbing roses which were so thick that they were 
matted together. All the ground was covered with 
grass of a wintry brown and out of it grew clumps 
of bushes which were surely rose-bushes if’ they 
were alive. There were numbers of standard roses 
which had so spread their branches that they were 
like little trees. There were other trees in the gar- 
den, and one of the things which made the place 
look strangest and loveliest was that climbing roses 
had run all over them and swung down long ten- 
drils which made light swaying curtains, and here 
and there they had caught at each other or at a far- 
reaching branch and had crept from one tree to 
another and made lovely bridges of themselves. 
There were neither leaves nor roses on them now 
and Mary did not know whether they were dead 
or alive, but their thin gray or brown branches and 
sprays looked like a sort of hazy mantle spreading 
over everything, walls, and trees, and even brown 
grass, where they had fallen from their fastenings 
and run along the ground. It was this hazy tangle 
from tree to tree which made it all look so mysteri- 
ous. Mary had thought it must be different from 
other gardens which had not been left all by them- 
selves so long; and indeed it was different from 
any other place she had ever seen in her life. 


Mary and her young crippled cousin, Colin, 
told no one about the secret garden, but all 
through the summer watched it come alive. 


Colin said, ‘There is Magic in there—good 
Magic, you know, Mary. I am sure there is.”’ 

“So am I,” said Mary. 

They always called it Magic and indeed it seemed 
like it in the months that followed—the wonderful 
months—the radiant months—the amazing one. 
Oh! the things which happened in that garden! 
At first it seemed that green things would never 
cease pushing their way through the earth, in the 
grass, in the beds, even in the crevices of the walls. 
Then the green things began to show buds and the 
buds began to unfurl and show color, every shade 
of blue, every shade of purple, every tint and hue 
of crimson. In its happy days flowers had been 
tucked away into every inch and hole and corner. 
Now iris and white lilies rose out of the grass in 
sheaves, and the green alcoves in the walls filled 
themselves with amazing armies of the blue and 
white flower lances of tall delphiniums or colum- 
bines or campanulas. 


(Continued on page 689) 
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The Plague of the Leprechaun 


By Virginia C. Jones * 


F course, we could never have done it 
without Shazy, the leprechaun. 

It was one July day two years ago. I sat 
behind the dull oak table that served as a 
charging desk and stared disconsolately 
around the balcony where the children’s 
books stood at dusty attention. It was hot; 
the balcony small ; the walls furnace-streaked ; 
the young readers few and far between. 
There I sat behind that improvised desk and 
looked at the children’s department of the 
Carnegie Library in Paducah, Kentucky, and 
shuddered. 

I was fresh from library school; the smell 
of the midnight oil still lingered ‘round my 
head. My notebooks were heavy with out- 
lines on how to run a children’s room the 
modern way — psychologically, scientifically. 
My student files were tight with lists upon 
lists of the mechanical devices and the stream- 
lined equipment needed to check out a book 
with finesse. I looked at the oak table which 
could not, without crossing its fingers, boast 
of even so much as a pencil drawer. I looked 
at the box of borrower's cards and the circu- 
lation file crouched at its side minus even a 
lid to hide the truth that each was skinny 
unto death. I looked at the two stamps and 
the two pads drying their ink on the far end 
of the “charging desk.’ Then I spoke aloud 
to the empty air, to the pencil in my hand 
to the cracked plaster in the corner, ‘‘Finesse, 
my eye!” I said, “This is hopeless.” 

“That's what you think,” a shrill voice 
replied. 

No one had even hinted that I had a 
roomer on the balcony at Number 398. It 
was quite a shock, then, to look up and see 
a little old man dancing in a frenzy there on 
the roof top of his home, so to speak, balanc- 
ing dangerously on the sharp edge of the 
board covers of a Blue Fairy Book and shak- 
ing his hammer straight toward my face. 

He wore a suit of some light tannish ma- 
terial trimmed with black braid; or, so I 
thought, until I looked closer and saw that 
the tiny black lines were not braid but print- 
ing. So that was why the pages in Robin 
Hood were going completely dog-eared. This 
stranger had snitched the corners to make his 





* Librarian, Anna Bird Stewart Department for Young 
People, Carnegie Library, Paducah, Kentucky. 
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suit. I recalled with shame how I had sus- 
pected Johnny Fenton of manhandling those 
very pages, just because Johnny liked to drop 
by after every Roy Rogers’ picture show to 
read again his favorite chapter, “Robin, the 
Outlaw.” 

Naturally, after recognizing the suit, it was 
no surprise to see that the little man’s peaked 
cap and shoes were a direct result of the 
fresh tear in the red buckram covers on Ruth 
Sawyer’s The Way of a Storyteller. And as 
for the hammer he brandished at me (my 
disgruntled outburst having broken into the 
endless task of his shoemaking) the mystery 
of the vanishing poster pushpins was now 
solved. 

Shaken I was by his sudden appearance, 
I will admit. But, after all, I was the one in 
charge of this balcony be it ever so small 
and unattractive so I answered back sharply 
enough, ‘And who are you?” though from 
head to toe it was evident that he was nothing 
more than a common thief. 

At that, surprisingly, the little fellow 
dropped his hammer down the spine of the 
Blue Fairy Book, seated himself on the tip- 
top edge of the same book, and swung his 
feet impudently almost under my very nose 
so I would not fail to see what had gone into 
the making of his red shoes. ‘Oh, I'm Shazy, 
the leprechaun,” he said in a tone that pierced 
my ears like cactus needles. “And I be living 
here for years and years—ever since Patrick 
Nedeen, the peddler (no rest to his soul), 
passed through Paducah one day and dropped 
into the reading room downstairs to have a 
go at the papers. Patrick forgot all about me 
and my wee willow house and did be leaving 
us both beside the radiator when he picked 
up his pack and went out in a daze after read- 
ing how the Shens and the O’Faillens had had 
a big gathering south of Dublin and not a 
single black eye to show for a good day. In 
time the wee willow house rotted away and I 
moved up here where it was terrible peaceful 
and quiet until you had to show up and start 
a rumpus.” 

I start a rumpus? That was most unfair. 
“You're responsible for the only rumpus 
going on,” I retorted. 

When he answered back, “Oh yeah!” I 
realized how far the poor fellow had been 
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corrupted by the American scholars who fre- 
quented his home. “Oh yeah! didn’t I just 
hear you squawking about how hopeless it 
all was, squawking and doing nothing about 
it? I'll tell you what, young woman. I've had 
plenty of time to think these past years with 
the dust getting thicker and thicker around 
the fairy tales and I've got me plans all made. 
Plans they be for the young people’s depart- 
ment this library is after needing. I've been 
waiting for someone to show up to carry them 
out, someone I could boss and tell what's 
what. I could have wished for better than 
you. But you’re what’s come and I always fit 
the best I can from the leather that’s sent. 
So I'll set straight about to hammering you 
into shape.” 

Then and there Shazy lit in and told me 
what-all he wanted. I rested my elbows on 
the old oak table, leaned toward that wizened 
little leprechaun and simply drank in the 
words he was spouting off. A pity it was 
there was none to be warning me that all the 
while he was craftily weaving his spell. 

Shazy, it developed as his tirade poured on, 
had decided to take over two large rooms on 
the ground floor for the children’s depart- 
ment. The first and largest room, 24’ x 40’, 
was to be fitted with a sitting-height charging 


desk, two circular reading tables (one low 
enough for the least ones), an oblong table, 
a catalog cabinet with dictionary stand, and 
comfy windsor chairs—all to be in blue- 
rubbed oak. Three walls would be lined with 
er blue bookshelves and magazine racks, 

roken at intervals with recessed bulletin 
boards. The fourth wall would carry a huge 
bulletin board 8’ x 8’ . 


To the second room, which was about 
18’ x 45’, Shazy had given a great amount of 
thought and he had finally hit upon the clever 
device of using large portable bulletin boards 
to divide it into a teen-age alcove and a story 
hour room. For the teen-agers he wanted a 
sectional suite of wand-willow, upholstered 
in blue and yellow. ‘‘It must be modern and 
slick,” the leprechaun insisted. In fact he 
seemed fascinated by the word “‘slick’’ and 
kept rolling it over his tongue. The book- 
shelves in this alcove were to be a soft rose 
to match the rose in the drapes for which he 
had already drawn a floral pattern. 


For the story hour room Shazy had de- 
signed a built-in cabinet covering an entire 
wall. It included storage space for books and 
display materials; a vertical file, a picture 
file, three drop-table desks for cataloging, 
mending, and typing, and a large drawing 
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board for poster work. All of which could 
be closed when not in use. 

At Shazy’s detailed description of this cabi- 
net I really began to blink with excitement. 
So there was to be a place in the new depart- 
ment for the librarian as well as for the “‘little 
dears.” I plopped straight into his trap for 
he looked up at me, then, with his wicked 
little grin. “Of course we could just be leav- 
ing the cabinet out unless you're willing to 
work terrible hard.” 

According to the leprechaun, the story 
hour room could be a sort of Dr. Jeckyll 
and Mr. Hyde affair. On Friday afternoon 
it would be set up with folding chairs and 
could, by moving the portable bulletin boards, 
seat as many as a hundred. As soon as the 
children had gone and the hubbub had died 
down, only muscular effort (mine, it de- 
veloped) would be needed to stack all the 
chairs neatly into storage boxes in the rear 
basement, move back the oblong, blue-rubbed 
oak table to the center of the room, scatter a 
few chairs about and, lo and behold! a quiet 
reading and reference nook. A long book- 
case running the length of one side would 
provide for the following book groupings: 
a reference section; a parent and teacher's 
collection; a reading shelf of fine editions to 
amuse and to civilize the “‘lingerers.” 

Shazy preferred to have the walls and the 
ceilings painted off-white throughout as a 
background for the bulletin boards and dis- 
plays of which he wanted many; and he 


wanted them colorful; and he wanted them 
to be constantly changed. “And,’’ Shazy con- 
tinued to enlarge on his ideas, “it is one of 
those fluorescent lightings I'd like in particu- 
lar in the charging room.” 

When it came to naming the new depart- 
ment, Shazy had very definitely made up his 
mind. It was to be called ‘The Anna Bird 
Stewart Department for Young People’ in 
honor of Miss Stewart, the author of Three 
White Cats of Avignon, Two Young Corsi- 
cans, Bibi, the Baker's Horse, and other ex- 
cellent books for children. Miss Stewart had 
begun her career as an English teacher in the 
Paducah High School. Miss Boswell, our 
head librarian, had been one of her students. 
Paducah had a right to be proud of the writ- 
img she had done. ‘Her name in white plastic 
letters up over the dark doorway will be 
pleasing fine, maybe putting a spell on the 
books within,’ was Shazy’s opinion. 

“But, Shazy,”’ I finally succeeded in getting 
him to listen to me. “Of course, it all sounds 
splendid, I'll admit. But it’s only a dream 
you've had. We can’t carry out a single idea. 
We haven't a penny to spend that way. You 
just be a g little fellow now and crawl 
back into your home and forget all about the 
dust.” 


The temper the leprechaun had shown 
when I first disturbed him was nothing to 
the frenzy he now displayed. He jumped 
straight from the tip of the Blue Fairy Book 
where he had been sitting to the oak table in 
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front of me and started pounding with that 
push-pin hammer and shrieking through the 
peak of his cap until I thought for certain 
that everyone would come rushing up from 
downstairs, demanding what all the racket 
was about. But no one came to my rescue. I 
was left alone with the furious little man. 


“To be sure it will be terrible dear but such 
a grand fine place we will have. Of course, 
you'll be after paying down many a good- 
looking dollar for it but what does that mat- 
ter. Stretch me the budget for all it’s worth, 
no matter if it squeaks to high heaven. Make 
up with them; make up with anybody who'll 
be giving you a pretty penny. Beg and plead 
like a lady; pre when that won't get you 
what I want, just be plain nasty. Certain 
sure, dearie, you won't have to be doing it all 
in a minute like. I'll be after giving you two 
years at least ; but, boy-o-boys, what a depart- 
ment we'll have!” 

There I was with his spell all about me and 
I didn’t have the wits of a child when it came 
to refusing—nothing but the foolishness of 
setting in to do the likes that he wanted. 
“After all,” I thought to myself, “he did say 
I could have two years. It'll take that and 
more to pinch-penny the money for all he 
wants. In the meantime, when I'm not beg- 
ging or stealing, I can take it easy.” That was 
what I thought and that was just the first of 
the many times I underestimated Shazy. 

We had just begun to massage the budget 
and to take an extra long breath as each bid 
rumbled in when Shazy paid me another visit. 
This time he came straight to the circulation 
file, seated himself on the rim of the box and 
began airing his ideas (and that, by the way, 
was where he sat during his waking hours 
for the next two years—sat and grimaced and 
harassed me). “Well, Jinney, old girl,” he 
began... . 

That was one of the things I disliked most 
about Shazy. From the very beginning he re- 
fused to dignify me with the title of Miss 
Jones. I was never anything but Jinney or the 
old girl to him and I don’t suppose, in his 
opinion, I shall ever rise any higher. 

“Well, Jinney, it’s up to us to get all the 
youngsters in Paducah to reading long and 
hard by the time that new home be ready for 
them downstairs. This summer, even if it is 
already July, we'll have an “Apple-picking 
Reading Club.” 

And we did. 


The following winter Shazy thought up a 
horrible contest among all the elementary 
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schools, each one trying to see who could hog 
the largest attendance at Friday’s story hour 
for a period of eleven weeks. When two 
hundred youngsters jammed the room and 
more kept pouring in, I thought I'd lose my 
mind; Shazy was tickled pink. 


Flight Club 


In the summer of 1946 he planned a Flight 
Club, a very intricate one. With the ther- 
mometer frozen at 105 degrees I would have 
to dash down to the basement to browbeat the 
workmen and back up three tiers of stairs to 
figure how many miles Plane Eight had flown 
in the last ten seconds. Everyone said that 
the reading club was a success, the rise in 
circulation figures phenomenal. All I know 
is that it gave a powerful rise to my aspirin 
bill. 

Then last winter while one group of men 
was busy breaking up the fluorescent light- 
ing equipment as quickly as each new supply 
arrived and another group was trying to see 
who could give the highest figure on the 
built-in cabinet, each one winning in his 
turn, Shazy sat kicking his heels against the 
circulation file and informed me that now 
we would send a deposit of books at least 
once during the winter to every room in 
every school in the city. He added that he 
wanted as many children as possible tricked 
into keeping reading designs which would 
vary their reading and lead them, poor un- 
suspecting victims, away from too many In- 
dians and cowboys and~ mysteries. 

‘And what will induce them to keep these 
designs?” I inquired in an ugly tone. I 
was dead tired and cross and I didn’t care 
who knew it. 

‘““Tou'll be giving the best chart in each 
grade a fine book as a prize,’ Shazy an- 
swered. 

“And where will I be getting the books 
to give?” 

“That's your problem,’ and Shazy fell 
over backwards into the file. He was laugh- 
ing that hard. 

“You know perfectly well I've no way to 
get those books to the schools and no time 
to arrange the deposits,” I said angrily, fish- 
ing him out from among the cards and 
sitting him up on the edge of the box again. 

I suppose Shazy was rather ruffled over 
the spill he had taken for he positively spat 
these words at me, “You can work overtime, 
all on your dear own, can’t you? And what 
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do you mean, no way to carry the books? 
There's your A-model Ford; you'll be after 
carrying them in that or else—’’ 

The deposits were arranged via overtime. 
The books arrived at the schools via the 
Ford and nothing gave Shazy more pleasure 
than to gloat over those circulation figures. 
He even had me arrange a bulletin board 
around them for the opening. It read thus: 


Children’s Book Circulation Sept. 1943-May 1944 








Main Library ........... 12,000 

PED Se iilos «cree et en None 

ME sc bc plkwvh ed aads 12,000 
Children’s Book Circulation Sept. 1946-May 1947 

Main Library ........... 16,000 

Be re Pe ae 25,000 

Ts obs tithe eG. 41,000 


As soon as the deposits started rolling out 
to the schools, Shazy announced that in addi- 
tion to the Friday story hours, I was to give 
two radio story hours per week, one on each 
of the two local stations. All in all you can 
see what a nice quiet two years Shazy directed 
for me. 


Many a day I would have murdered that 
leprechaun if only I could have gotten my 
hands on him, The narrowest escape he had 
was when he sent me during a bus strike to 
St. Louis to buy the outfit for the teen-agers. 
All the time I was shopping I felt most 
peculiar. When I stumbled up the steps of 
my own home at 4:30 the following morning 
(ten hours late), it was to discover that the 
reason my head had seemed like a blown 
potato all the preceding day was just because 
it had been harboring a full-fledged case of 
trench mouth. When I returned weakly and 
wanly to work seven days later, Shazy greeted 
me with, “I heard them say you had been 
sick. Don’t tell me you failed to get the settee 
I wanted, the one with little pleats in the 
upholstery so that I can snuggle inside and 
watch the teen-agers operate.” Shazy had 
many a narrow escape but that, I insist, was 
the narrowest. 


It was my own fault that I never let anyone 
know there was such a person running the 
children’s department. At times, when I was 
set nearly frantic by his preposterous de- 
mands, I almost confessed it all to the head 
librarian. If I had, I am certain she would 
have seen that he met his end surely and 
swiftly. If she had guessed at his existence, 
I know he would not have lived out the morn- 
ing that I went cringing into her office with 
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his latest order—100 folding chairs at $4.20 
each. I was already white. When I laid the 
order on her desk, Miss Boswell went white. 
The budget immediately went red. A total of 
over $3,000 disappeared into the revamping 
and refurnishing of the Anna Bird Stewart 
Department. Shazy is responsible for every 
last penny we spent. The only reason I have 
never told Miss Boswell about him is. this: 
when his neck is wrung, I want to be the one 
who does the wringing. 

On June 7, 1947 we held the formal open- 
ing of the Anna Bird Stewart Department. 
Everything was exactly as Shazy had outlined 
it to me that July day in 1945, all, that is, 
except that the Windsor chairs had not ar- 
anied their tardiness in making an appear- 
ance Shazy blames on me alone. 

“They would have been here,” he insists, 
“if you had written enough ugly letters to 
headquarters.” He even threatens to take the 
matter into his own hands and learn to type 
for he is as pleased as a child over the new 
portable that lives in one section of the built- 
in cabinet. 


On the afternoon of the opening, the rib- 
bons binding the doorway were cut. The 
mayor dedicated the department to all the 
young readers of our city. That night we 
held open house for the grownups. At the 
height of the excitement when Miss Boswell 
and I were busily exchanging compliments 
I glanced toward the long row of windows 
in the story hour room. There, swinging 
gaily back and forth on one of my beautiful 
new drapes was Shazy and he had his thumb 
to his nose and was he giving me the razz! 

According to Shazy, who adores the young- 
sters of Paducah and detests their librarian, 
it wasn’t enough to present to them a new 
department this summer. Oh no, they must 
also have a Circus Reading Club to start 
things off with a bang. Three circus rings 
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Crrcus READING CLUB 


complete with performers must be set up. 
Each person who read 10 books would plant 
a paper banner with his name on it in the 
first ring; when he read 20 he would move 
to the second and when he read 30 to the 
center ring. Forty books would place him 
beside the ringmaster. 

At the same time a merry-go-round race 
would be in progress. There would be ten 
animals on the merry-go-round with twenty 
riders each. The animals would all be favor- 
ites from storybooks like Mr. Snake from 
Lazy Liza Lizard; Freddy, the pig from 
Freddy and the Ignormus, Bibi from Bibi, 
the Baker's Horse, and so on. The animals 
would gain or lose place in the circuit accord- 
ing to the number of books read by their 
riders. 


When I objected with restrained bitterness 
that I was no carpenter and no artist and so 
could make neither the circus nor the merry- 
go-round, Shazy agreed that it would be use- 
less to trust to my own miserable efforts. But 
he gave orders that I find at once an artist 
who could do the work while he himself 
(with offensive modesty) could be counted 
upon to supply the necessary fertile ideas. It 
was also his suggestion that I pay the artist 
nothing whatsoever. ‘‘Just let him do it be- 
cause he is a friend of the library,’’ Shazy 
declared airily. 

I found the artist in Robert Evans, a young 
dance instructor in Paducah. According to 
Shazy he meets all the requirements of a 
friend of the library. Little Georgie, from 
Rabbit Hill was the winner in the merry-go- 
round race. He and his riders read over 700 
books. The 200 club members kept charts, 
writing the names of the books read on bal- 
loons held by a picture clown. The average 
number of books read per member was 22. 


The last week in August the 52 youngsters 
who read 40 books during the summer and 
thus became ring-masters were awarded circus 
pins and entertained at a circus party on the 
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library lawn. Each guest was given $20 in 
paper money to spend at side-shows, refresh- 
ment booths, puppet show, fortune teller, 
puzzle booth, Tosso game, and bingo table. 
At the suggestion of Shazy, the women from 
the American Legion Auxiliary were the ones 
to foot the bill for the party. He even went 
so far as to allow the Auxiliary members to 
help me with the work of putting on the 
party. 

When the last balloon had been popped, 
the last lost pin had been found, the last child 
had gone home, I went wearily back alone, 
so I thought, into the Anna Bird Stewart 
Department, Shazy was perched on the frame 
of the original illustration from Bibi, the 
Baker's Horse. This picture hangs over our 
catalog and was the gift to the department 
from Miss Stewart, the author, and Miss 
Richter, the artist. Shazy is very proud of the 
picture, probably because it is the one thing 
he did not think of himself. 

Without speaking a word to him for there 
is no friendly intercourse between us, I went 
into the far room and dropped down in a 
chair in front of my desk. “Well, that’s that,” 
I said. “Now I can really get a good rest.” 


A shrill cackle overhead broke into the first 
second of my rest. I looked up. There was 
Shazy swinging back and forth on the win- 
dow drape. ‘That's what you think,” and 
the grin on his face was the most horrible one 
I had ever seen there. “Just get out your 
pencil and paper. I'm after having a magnifi- 
cent idea about a portable puppet theater 
And who had we best be touching for this, 
Jinney, old girl?” 


CHILDREN’S STORY GARDENS 


(Continued from page 683) 


The seeds Mary had planted grew as if fairies 
had tended them. Satiny poppies of all tints danced 
in the breeze by the score, gaily defying flowers 
which had lived in the garden for years and which 
it might be confessed seemed rather to wonder how 
such new people had got there. And the roses— 
the roses! Rising out of the grass, tangled round 
the sundial, wreathing the tree trunks and hanging 
from their branches, climbing up the walls and 
spreading over them with long garlands falling 
in cascades—they came alive day by day, hour by 
hour. Fair fresh leaves, and buds—tiny at first 
but swelling and working Magic until they burst 
and uncurled into cups of scent delicately spilling 
themselves over their brims and filling the garden 
alr. 


This was the secret garden as described by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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Rembrandt for Rent . 


.. Twenty-five Cents 


By Julian B. Hoshal * 


BLYEN the art gallery at the University of 

Minnesota is feeling the effects of the 
educational boom. Literally hundreds of stu- 
dents have become art conscious, for many 
serious and often curious reasons. 

The trend toward art appreciation on 
campus is not entirely new. The university 
gallery has a theory that to fulfill its purpose, 
an art gallery should bring art into everyday 
living. That is the reason a rental library 
was set up at the gallery in Northrop audi- 
torium back in 1934. Today, any under- 
graduate or graduate student can select from 
600 available reproductions of paintings 
ranging from medieval sixteenth-century Cra- 
nach to daring Picasso. Each person may rent 
as many as three pictures a term at a fee of 
25 cents each. The turnover is about 500 pic- 
tures a quarter. The students seem to prefer 
prints which are brightly colored and cheer- 
ful looking. The modern American works of 


* Staff Writer, KGLO, Mason City, Iowa. 


Thomas Benton and Grant Wood are popular 
as are those of the European painter, van 
Gogh, with his large gobs of bright paint. 
Checking out paintings isn’t all boredom. 
One windy, icy, winter day a coed confi- 
dently and successfully carried home a sail- 
sized painting by Brueghel called The Harv- 
est. The print measured three by five feet. 
Another coed couldn't decide what picture 
she wanted. When shown a print of a woman 
resting her head on her hands titled I’m 
Tired, she absolutely refused the suggestion. 
“I like the picture,” she explained, “but after 
a day’s classes, I'd be exhausted if I saw that 
print when I came home.” One ex-service 
man has three “‘wall-sized” paintings by Paul 
Gauguin in his room. Gauguin is famous for 
his sultry canvases of South Sea life. 
Included in a separate collection are some 
original water colors and oils by such artists 
as John Marin, Georgia O'Keeffe, and Arthur 
Dove. These are lent to campus offices only. 





The Librarian Shows Some Pictures for Possible Selection by the Student 
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One professor used the rental service to 
good advantage. He requested each of his 
students to rent two pictures from the library. 
One picture was to be one the student liked, 
the other one he disliked. At the end of the 
quarter, the student has to write a theme de- 
scribing and analyzing the picture he didn’t 
like. The professor soon found out the stu- 
dents who were learning the lessons of art 
appreciation he taught. 


Not “Art for Art’s Sake” 


In spite of the tremendous interest shown 
in the gallery, all has not been “‘art for art's 
sake.” Students often ask for prints which 
will match their curtains or their rugs. One 
girl wanted an especially large print. The 
name of the artist was of no importance. On 
further questioning, she revealed that she 
wanted to cover a large damp spot on the 
wall of her room. However, renters often 
develop a genuine interest in particular paint- 
ers. One student, after seeing an exhibition 
of van Gogh's works, rushed into the library 
and demanded three pictures—all by van 
Gogh. 

Aside from its regular activities of renting 
pictures and preparing formal displays, the 
gallery has added a new feature to carry out 
its policy of art in everyday living, cooperat- 
ing with the program director at the univer- 
sity’s radio station, a radio program titled 
“Art and Artists Everywhere.” 


Every Friday afternoon at 2:15, children 
from the third to seventh grades throughout 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and the rural areas, 
gather before radios with their art equipment. 
Under the gallery librarian’s direction they 
learn to do art work which varies from the 
usual crayon and water-color work. They 
learn to carve with soap, to work artistically 
with pieces of string, to shape several types 
of paper into artistic patterns or scrape crayon 
on cardboard for different effects. 


*Drawin g to Music’ 


During the serious polio epidemic last 
summer, the gallery staff and the radio station 
staff put on a program called ‘Drawing to 
Music.” The purpose of the broadcast was 
to keep children inside their homes. From a 
library of 3,000 records, ranging from Tchai- 
kovsky to Spike Jones, selections were played 
so that the children may interpret their feel- 
ings on hearing the music by drawing. Cer- 
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tificates, with the university seal with gold, 
silver, and white ribbon attached, were of- 
fered as prizes. The broadcast proved an 
immediate success. On the day following the 
first program, 147 paintings were sent in. On 
the second day, 217 more flooded the station’s 
mail. From July 31 to the middle of Septem- 
ber, the radio station and art gallery staff 
judged 9,432 drawings from children four to 
twelve years of age! Final judges picked the 
best picture of the season and it was perma- 
nently framed. The very best pictures were 
exhibited for the public at the main gallery. 


The university seeks not to have merely an 
exhibition gallery, but to have a working 
laboratory where students can use material in 
connection with their classes, and at the same 
time, to have exhibitions interesting to the 
public. 








COMMUNITY LIBRARY EXHIBIT IN THE 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA, COLLEGE 


Negroes are denied service at the Talla- 
dega Public Library, but Talladega Col- 
lege has set aside a reading room for 
local residents, and furnishes a full-time 
trained librarian to direct the community 
and county services of the college. This 
service has been in operation a number 
of years—perhaps the earliest venture of 
a college into the public library field. 
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Librarians a la Hollywood 
By Margaret Buchan Bruce * 


ERY time one of those movies that have 

Hollywood's conception of a librarian 
comes around and I hear the audience guffaw- 
ing, I have a mad, unprofessional desire to 
stand up on my seat and describe how Holly- 
wood looks from the librarian’s viewpoint. 
Every time I read an article describing how 
careful Hollywood is to avoid hurting the 
feelings of anyone from the remotest African 
tribe to the best known Spanish fascist I utter 
a loud feathered sneer. When I come upon 
a description of the great research that goes 
on before an old Elizabethan tea service is 
shown on the screen I laugh merrily. For 
Hollywood, in portraying a profession that 
must be under its feet every minute of the 
day, has gone far astray. 


Frankly, I can't understand it. Who files 
away all the data concerning the obscure Afri- 
can tribe? I'll bet any money it’s a librarian. 
Who documents all the doings of the Spanish 
dictator? Again a librarian. Who cross- 
indexes all the facts about the Elizabethan 
tea service? It’s the librarian in the research 
department. And she does not have one of 
those bird’s-nest hairdos. 


Now that that hair style has been brought 
up, let us get Hollywood's idea of a librarian 
clearly in our minds. This, of course, is in 
case you've never seen a librarian in a movie. 
I've been seeing them since I was five years 
old and any librarian of that distant era could 
step into any present-day movie with nary a 
change. If you've seen one you've seen them 
all. However in case you've been lucky 
enough to miss them all, I'll describe them to 
you. In the first place the librarian is of in- 
determinate age—which lends weight to my 
dark suspicion that the same character actress 
has been playing the part since long before 
“The Birth of a Nation.” She's an old maid. 
Natch. She is grim and angular. Her clothes 
are always shapeless, dreary, and long. Had 
I but had the good sense to emulate her 
length in dress I would not now be going 
through the extensive and expensive ward- 
robe changes today’s new length necessitates. 
She is always myopic and to help this condi- 
tion wears glasses, usually pince-nez, with or 


* Circulation Division, Toronto Public Libraries, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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without a long black ribbon. Her hair is al- 
ways done in the aforementioned bird’s-nest 
style. Naturally you can see her appearance 
is enough to convulse any audience. 


However it is when she opens her mouth 
that Hollywood rises to its best. Any line 
that any screen librarian says is prim, pedan- 
tic, and absurd. Her simplest statements are 
so involved that they roll any audience in the 
aisles. In the middle of the scene the real life 
librarian in the audience creeps out to the 
street. After she has recovered she dreamily 
wonders if there possibly could be any library 
in the world where there is enough time to 
evolve and utter those amazing sentences. 
Even if the librarian did look funny, the li- 
brary itself looked peaceful and quiet. And 
to find peace and quiet in today’s under- 
staffed, overcrowded libraries is a librarian’s 
wistful hope. 

And talking about the librarian at the 
movie as opposed to the librarian in the 
movie, does Hollywood know that in carica- 
turing the librarian it is wounding a group of 
its severest critics? Hollywood bases a great 
many of its efforts on books. A librarian reads 
more books than practically anyone. So she 
goes to see the great drama based on the 
novel of the same name. Most of the time 
she is greatly pained at Hollywood's distor- 
tion of the book. Especially when Hollywood 
distorts the book to avoid hurting the feelings 
of some minority (never librarians) is she 
pained. She gazes ironically at some picture 
whose whole point has been removed to make 
everything jake with everybody. She tells her 
friends the movie is no good, backing her 
argument strongly with quotations to show 
the book’s superiority. Mrs. Jones comes into 
the library to read the book before she sees 
the picture. She confides her intention to the 
librarian and asks her if she has read the 
book. The librarian says yes. She asks her if 
she has seen the movie. (She's not dumb, she 
knows the librarian occasionally gets out.) 
The librarian again says yes. Mrs. Jones, 
getting at the root of the problem before she 
spends Mr. Jones’ cash, asks her if she liked 
the movie. The librarian gives an honest 
answer and Mrs. Jones with a canny eye to 
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the money probably doesn’t go. You see, 
Hollywood ? 


Hollywood, in its cavalier treatment of the 
librarian doesn’t prejudice us only against 
particular movies, it also damages some of 
its most valuable properties—the film stars. 
I used to have a passionate devotion to James 
Stewart but I've never felt the same way about 
him since I saw “The Philadelphia Story.” 
You remember that library scene and that li- 
brarian? Of course James and I were really 
through when his last picture came along. In 
the story as it really happens, his neighbors 
are a sober industrious crew and the leading 
lady is a happy, not to say glamorous, wife 
and mother. In the flashback which shows 


what might have happened had Jimmy not 
been the upright character he was, the towns- 
people are represented as no-goods given over 
to drinking, gambling, and general hell- 
raising. And the beautiful heroine? The 
beautiful heroine is a librarian. A wasted 
life, girls. The horror-stricken look on 
Jimmy's face when he saw what might have 
happened to her alienated me completely. 
James Stewart and I are no longer a big thing. 

I have been reading a lot of articles lately 
saying that Hollywood has lost ground in 
competition with films produced in other 
countries. It seems that a lot of people are 
getting tired of Hollywood's view of life and 
people. Including me. 





THE NEED WE HAVE 


OR 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LAMENT 
(Memorandum to the Library Board on proposed salary increase) 


If Winter Comes while still ‘tis May 

There'll be fuel bills as well as The Devil to Pay; 
And tho’ Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 

We must travel by bus instead of a sleigh. 


Came a Cavalier with chivalry grand 

But he doesn’t help on the budget we've planned ; 
And Now Tomorrow with sharp demand 

Come the bills for food both fresh and canned. 


Chicken Every Sunday sounds good to me, 
Whether roasted or broiled or fricassee ; 

But even Cluny Brown with heart full of glee 
Could not find a place where chicken’s for free. 


A Lion Is in the Street, but there’s a wolf at my 
door 

He's showing his teeth and I hear him roar! 

The Gaunt Woman I'll be if I diet much more, 

But who cares if with weakness I sink to the floor ? 


I'm A Work-a-Day Lady from morning till night, 
And I've many a colleague in the very same plight; 
And the one Work of Art to gladden our sight 
Would be a nice salary with zeros bedight! 


We may Look to the Mountain, but what good is 
that ? 

What we need is a check coming weekly—and fat! 

For All the Year Round we are on the job pat 

And arrive at the library in just nothing flat. 


We could live in Uncle Tom's Cabin I really 
suppose, 

Since part of our income for rent always goes; 

And Bread into Roses we might try to transpose, 

But where are the roses in all the deep snows ? 


An Apartment in Athens is not what we crave 
We'll settle for anything short of a cave; 

Too Much of Everything would surely deprave, 
We want only our living and a little to save. 
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If a librarian you see with her Heart on Her Sleeve 

It's because there’s a hole there you'll have to 
believe 

If We Took to the Woods our point to achieve 

It's not a Mink Coat we'd expect to receive. 


The Great Promise to us would mean just that one 
thing 

(Indeed not The Turquoise set rich in a ring, 

Nor do we long to be The White Queen with her 
King) . 

Just to get off Cannery Row do our thoughts ever 
cling. 


Now no one is asking for a gorgeous Rome Haul 
Just enough for existence—but cozy, though small ; 
Mirthful Haven is what such a life we would call! 
All That Glitters means nothing to us—not at all. 


We've made plain our wants, and Though Time 
Be Fleet 

Even Apache Gold would provide us with meat. 

And even though it’s true A Rumelheart Must 
Roam 

Like every Prince and Pauper, we prefer to stay 
at home! 


When the river rises we'll be without 
boots 

And the Rain will just finish our shabby 
old suits. 

With the Bird in the Tree we'll soon 
be in cohoots 

To secure proper clothing must we join 
the recruits ? 

Roughly Speaking, E.H.T. 


ELIZABETH H. TARRANT, Branch Librarian 
Bristol, Connecticut, Public Library 


L’envoi: 
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The School Librarian and the Guidance 


Program 
By Marion D. Harris * 


‘TH importance of guidance in the educa- 

tional process has become widely recog- 
nized during recent years. As a result, the 
position of the secondary school librarian in a 
guidance program has acquired a significance 
which cannot be overemphasized. 

The importance of a librarian’s position in 
a given school depends, to a large extent, 
upon the administrator's philosophy of edu- 
cation and his views concerning the part a li- 
brary should play in the educational program. 
For example, he may consider it a mere de- 
pository for books and periodicals or a sort of 
glorified study hall. On the other hand, he 
may realize that it is a vital factor in the en- 
richment of the curriculum—an adjunct of 
the newer, dynamic philosophy of education 
which proposes to lead students into habits 
of independent research. 

Much depends upon the librarian’s own 
conception of her position. She may be un- 
aware of the significance of her role in the 
new philosophy and may deem herself a 
keeper of books rather than a promoter of 
them. She may become hopelessly immersed 
in a sea of technical and mechanical duties. 
Laudable as these activities may be in other 
types of libraries, they have minor importance 
in a school library where the emphasis should 
always be placed upon the students them- 
selves and their ultimate development. If, 
however, the librarian recognizes the signifi- 
cance of her position in the educational pic- 
ture, and if she has those personal qualities 
of friendliness and vitality, together with 
an alert sense of responsibility toward the 
growth and development of the students, 
then she automatically becomes an invaluable 
aid to the counseling service. 


One of the important means by which the 
librarian contributes to the counseling pro- 
gram is, of course, reading. When a teacher 
discovers nonreaders among her students, she 
may refer them to the librarian. In a sense 
these students become the librarian’s reading 
“wards.” First, she tries to discover their 
special interests or hobbies and provides read- 
ing material in these fields. She is careful to 


* Assistant Librarian, Los Angeles, California, City Col- 
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select material which is not too advanced for 
comprehension or too childish to hold an 
adolescent's interest. Many a boy has de- 
veloped his reading ability by means of a 
book on sports or a western and many a girl 
has started her reading career through a book 
on good grooming or a not-too-complex ca- 
reer novel. Perhaps it is necessary to add at 
this point that a good librarian must not be 
chagrined at her reading wards’ tastes in lit- 
erature. The prime essential is the fact that 
they learn to read effectively by means of ma- 
terial interesting to them. Then, gradually, 
their tastes can be guided into increasingly 
worth-while channels of reading. 

At the opposite pole from the nonreaders 
are those students who crave books and more 
books and who read constantly for recreation. 
Their tastes can be actively directed by the li- 
brarian into more advanced channels of read- 
ing which may open up new interests to them. 


Vocational Information 


Valuable also to a guidance program is the 
library's function as a center of vocational in- 
formation. The ideal situation is a corner, 
section, or alcove in which are placed the 
books, pamphlets, and trade magazines of vo- 
cational significance as well as annotated lists 
and bibliographies. 

Another important function connected 
with guidance procedure which the librarian 
can perform is the encouragement she may 
give to ‘the care and riding of hobbies." Be- 
sides effective book displays, a library can fea- 
ture student hobby shows or display actual 
materials used in pursuing hobbies, such as 
real puppets or the tools used in cutting block 
prints. 

The library may act as an indirect agent 
of the guidance program by means of posters 
advertising the advantages of school service 
organizations and community services, also 
excellent leisure-time activities which help 
develop character. 

The librarian has a unique opportunity to 
help guide students into correct behavior pat- 
terns through her strategic position in the li- 
brary where she can both aid and direct. 
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Ideals of good conduct may be fostered by 
various means. A student should be taught 
to appreciate the value to himself of the re- 
sources and services of the library and to re- 
spect the rights of others. Cooperation with 
others may also be encouraged by developing 
each student's sense of personal responsibil- 
ity in keeping the library in apple-pie order 
and by using correctly its physical properties. 

An example of a guidance opportunity for 
the librarian in the field of good citizenship 
may be given by the story of the slow, prob- 
lem student who usually arrives in the library 
via the study hall. The librarian tries to dis- 
cover his interests or hobbies and, if he has 
none, attempts to arouse his interests in some 
field popular with other boys or attempts to 
stimulate his interest in a hobby. She may 
give him extra help in finding outside read- 
ing for his classwork. She can make him feel 
that he “belongs” by sending him on errands 
when an emergency arises. Thus in many 
ways she tries to win his friendship so that 
his behavior in the library is no longer a prob- 
lem. Also, she is hopeful that improved atti- 
tudes toward authority will carry over in 
other situations at school and elsewhere. 

The librarian has other opportunities for 
guidance in sponsoring literary, book, or li- 
brary clubs. These organizations usually fea- 
ture discussions which frequently give the 
librarian insight into personal problems, spe- 
cial interests, talents, home backgrounds, and 
philosophies of life. 

It must be emphasized that the high school 
library course for students is of direct voca- 
tional value. It is actual practice, not mere 
theory. It should give a thorough training in 
the fundamentals of library procedure. It 
may lay the foundation for a future career in 
professional librarianship. Also this knowl- 
edge of library techniques is valuable to all 
students taking the course since many of them 
will be using the public, college, and univer- 
sity libraries as adults. 

The library course helps develop types of 
training which are useful in preparing for 
clerical work such as filing and typing. 

Quite often the mentally slow individual, 
the show-off, and the excessively shy student 
enroll in the library course. A great deal can 
be done by the librarian to help them achieve 
self-confidence as well as emotional stability 
and poise. They are constantly encouraged to 
do their best according to their individual 
capacities. For instance, a slow student may 
like to type or mend books. She is given extra 
time during the semester to do this type of 
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work. A show-off may put his or her energies 
to work keeping the tables and shelves in 
order, may run errands to the offices, or help 
guard the doors at the end of class periods. 
The excessively shy, quite often superior, stu- 
dent is given special projects of a semiprofes- 
sional nature such as arranging catalog cards, 
compiling simple bibliographies for students 
and teachers, helping with reference ques- 
tions, and writing annotations for booklists. 
The special abilities which are developed dur- 
ing the course may be of great value in help- 
ing students to plan their vocational futures. 


Personal Qualities 


Certain personal qualities should be 
stressed in the library course. Courtesy, ac- 
curacy, industry, promptness, neatness, poise, 
sense of service and responsibility, and the 
ability to get along with others are some of 
the traits which are prerequisites for success 
in any future career. 

In a good guidance program there should 
be a close relationship between the librarian 
and the counselors as well as between the li- 
brarian and the rest of the faculty. The li- 
brarian should continuously acquire guidance 
materials and keep them up to date. Such 
materials should include books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and clippings. 

Through her specialized knowledge of stu- 
dents the librarian can make a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of individual students 
during case conferences. 

The library itself can afd should be a vital 
factor in the smooth functioning of guidance. 
It should be a vibrant, colorful place in which 
something new and interesting—a shelf of 
brightly jacketed new books, a gay poster, a 
thought-provoking exhibit, or a lovely flower 
display—is always ready to catch the eye. 


s 8 
ONE HOUR IN A CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARY, OR, HYSTERIA 


The hoarsely whispered greetings, 
The scraping of the feet, 

The snapping of the bubble gum, 
The rushing for a seat 


The rustling of the pages 

While thumbing through a book, 

The chewing of the finger-nails 

Viewing a fist fight in some far-flung nook. . . . 


At last a quiet interval 
Only until the clock is seen— 
Then it's “Hurry kids, it's twenty to” 
And out the door they scream. 
MARY JANE FASCIANA, Staff Member 
James Prendergast Free Library 
Jamestown, New York 
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A Step in the Right Direction 


By De Lyle P. Runge * 


ig is a bitter pill to members of the library 
profession to acknowledge that the prob- 
lem of recruiting aspirants to the profession 
is an uphill struggle with apparently no fairy 
wand technique yet in sight which will ac- 
complish the miracle of providing the 60,000 
new librarians needed in the next 12 years. 

Determined, however, to create at least an 
awakened interest in the profession among 
senior high school students in his own com- 
munity, Donald W. Kohlstedt, librarian of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library, last May 
hit upon the idea of holding a vocational 
open house in his library. 

Now “‘open houses” are not new in the li- 
brary field. They have been employed for 
many uses by many librarians. But Mr. Kohl- 
stedt had visions of something more likely to 
catch the imagination of Grand Rapids 
youngsters. Department heads were called 
into conference and a plan was evolved al- 
lowing each “recruit’’ actually to become a 
“librarian for a day.” 

And how did this work out? 

To answer that question let’s examine the 
activity in detail, for it is workable, effective, 
and can be employed by any library, large or 


small. 


It was first decided in conference to have 
the recruits devote an entire day to the proj- 
ect. Next, permission was secured from the 
city superintendent of schools permitting in- 
terested seniors to be absent from their classes 
for the scheduled day. 


After the superintendent had enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the idea, the principals of all 
the city high schools were contacted. The 
plan was explained to them and they were 
asked to submit to the library the names of 
any students from their schools who were in- 
terested. 


In laying the details of the plan before the 
principals, emphasis was given sew ge that 
the library was primarily concerned in work- 
ing only with boys and girls earnestly think- 
ing of entering the field of librarianship or 
who were considering it as a career and want- 
ed to know more about it. This screened out 
those students who would have come down to 
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the library just to get out of a day’s school 
work. 

When the deadline rolled around, twelve 
names were submitted. This isn’t a great num- 
ber for a city of 164,000; and it is an indica- 
tion of the apathy with which most students 
regard the possibilities of a library career. On 
the other hand, if every library in the country 
attempted a similar recruiting drive maybe 
the snowball of potential librarians would 
start rolling and growing. 


Librarian for a Day 


It was decided to divide the twelve students 
into four teams of three participants each. 
The librarian and all department heads sched- 
uled the day on their calendars so they could 
each give the teams individual attention 
throughout the day. Colorful little name tags 
in the shape of books were prepared. These 
were captioned “Librarian for a Day’ and 
each visitor's name was lettered in the author 
position. This was all done before the day of 
the group visit. 

The activity day started off promptly at 
8:30, the regular library opening hour. The 
students were assembled outside the building 
and escorted through the library's two book 
trucks. Book truck service was explained by 
the bookmobile librarians. Then at 8:45, 
right on schedule, the bookmobiles pulled out 
from the library for their day’s run. Already, 
in the first fifteen minutes of the day, the re- 
cruits had received an extensive understand- 
ing of a library service of which they had 
previously been totally unaware! 

Inside the library it took just a few minutes 
for the “‘acting librarians’’ to deposit their 
coats, whisk a comb through their hair and 
assemble in the library’s browsing room for 
an introductory orientation to their day's ac- 
tivity in the library. 

Team assignments and name tags were 
given out, the schedule explained and the de- 
partment heads introduced. Then Mr. Kohl- 
stedt informally addressed the group on the 
over-all picture of librarianship as a challeng- 
ing and stimulating career. He pointed out 
some of the problems and satisfactions that 
librarians derive from their careers, explained 
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present-day educational requirements, pro- 
posed changes, and cited specific job oppor- 
tunities in various fields. 

At 9:30 A.M., the three-member teams 
started out for their scheduled tour of duty 
in one of the four departments: cataloging, 
boys and girls, reference, and circulation. 
After a brief tour of his department with the 
team, each chief explained the duties of the 
librarians under his supervision, then as- 
signed each student to a specific job. Usually 
this entailed working with someone on duty 
at the time, although a few jobs were inde- 
pendently tried out by the visitors. Within 
departments, the individuals were rotated 
from desk to desk, job to job, before their 
team moved on to another department. 


What did they do? Well just about a sam- 
ple of every task performed in the library that 
day. They had a fling at the switchboard. 
They answered the desk telephones at the 
readers’ advisor and reference desks. They 
tackled reference problems along with the 
reference librarians. They manned the vari- 
ous circulation desks, receiving and charging 
out books. They registered new borrowers. 


The boys and girls department shared the 
period with the librarian so that each visiting 
student had a chance to spend up to half an 
hour with Mr. Kohlstedt, seeing some of the 
many projects that cross a busy librarian’s 
desk during the course of a day. This period 
also allowed time for individual vocational 
counseling. 


Along with the staff members, our “li- 
brarians for a day” trooped up to the staff 
kitchen for their fifteen-minute morning 
break—having a coke “‘on the house.” In lieu 
of a tea, the staff association furnished cokes 
and cookies to the group during the afternoon 
rest break. 


At 4:00 Pp. M. the teams again assembled, 
individuals were given copies of the A.L.A. 
folder on librarianship as a career and the re- 
print from Mademoiselle. Then they were 
off to a local radio station where they partici- 
pated in a library radio broadcast, a children’s 
story hour, regularly scheduled for that date. 
That ended their day as young apprentice 
librarians. 


Tangible Results 


Looking back at the project, the immediate 
tangible results are worthy of notation. In 
their individual conferences with librarian 
Kohlstedt, three of the students confided that 
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they would now definitely plan on attending 
a professional library school, that they were 
genuinely ‘‘sold” on librarianship as a career. 
In addition, two others inquired about work- 
ing in the Grand Rapids Public Library dur- 
ing the summer. Both possessed the neces- 
sary qualifigations for clerical work and were 
hired, one on a full-time basis, the other on 
a part-time basis. 

The project had excellent library publicity 
value, too. Our largest daily newspaper, the 
Grand Rapids Press, gave the event a feature- 
story write-up. 

Actually, with more time for advance 
planning and arrangements, a great deal more 
could be accomplished from a publicity and 
public relations angle. But it should be 
emphasized at this point that the primary 
goal in this activity was sincerely to interest 
young people in librarianship as a profession. 
Publicity to the library was deemed of only 
secondary importance. 


Finally, in any reckoning of the results at- 
tained, the effects accomplished with the 
twelve participants must be multiplied by the 
number of friends back in school to whom 
each of the twelve related, with enthusiasm, 
his experiences during the day. Each partici- 
pant became, literally, a missionary to a new 
doctrine of library awareness. 


Here in Grand Rapids that is a step in the 
right direction. Will others follow ? 


LIBRARIAN'S LAMENT 


I work in a library 
File on file 

White cards waiting 
Mile after mile. 


The files stand coldly 
Row after row 
Packed with trouble— 
Don't I know! 


I work in a library 
Reading is fun, 

It might be, but my 
Cards aren't done! 


There's no time for reading, 
Files must be fed, 
And soon I'll be cataloged, 
Filed away dead! 
LyDIA LION ROBERTS 
Harvard College Library 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Self Diagnosis by the Librarian 


By Ray H. Simpson * 


Hs article is based on the assumption 
that the librarian wants to be much 
more than a mere checker-in and checker-out 
of books. There is the further assumption 
that the librarian wants to be an educator and 
is in a most strategic position to affect the 
reading habits and tastes of those in a com- 
munity. A school librarian who works with 
and through other teachers can probably do 
as much or more than the principal to start 
and keep going a reading improvement pro- 
gram if she makes a professional study of the 
situation and what to do about it. The ques- 
tions given below are designed to help the 
librarian, particularly the school librarian, to 
diagnose some of her professional activities 
which are related to reading improvement. 
Since the primary purpose of diagnosis is to 
suggest areas where steps may be taken for 
improvement, it is hoped that each librarian 
using these questions will be stimulated to 
identify some additional opportunities she 
has and do something about them. No librar- 
ian is expected to answer all the questions in 
the affirmative but the percentage of affirma- 
tive answers will give some indication of her 
effectiveness in promoting basic reading im- 
provement which is psychologically sound. 


I. Evaluating some phases of professional com- 
petence related to reading improvement: 


( ) 1. Dol thoroughly recognize the basic 
psychological difference in purpose 
be:ween work-type (problem solv- 
ing) and play-type (recreational) 
reading in my setting-up of the li- 
brary? Is the library set up in quan- 
tity and grouping of materials to 
promote both types of reading? 


( ) 2. Am I familiar with experimental 
studies such as that of Wert (A 
Technique for Determining Levels 
of Group Reading. Educational 
Research Bulletin. 16:121. May 19, 
1937) designed to rate the reading 
level of current popular magazines ? 


( ) 3. Have I taken a course in the last 
five years to acquaint myself with 
psychologically sound methods of 
developing a reading improvement 
program ? 


* Associate Professor of Education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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( ) 4. Am I familiar with tests, such as 
the School Library Association of 
California test, designed to check 
on library information and skills? 


( ) 5. Am I sufficiently familiar with 
standardized reading tests through 
which I can help teachers and the 
learners themselves to diagnose 
their reading difficulties ? 


( ) 6. Am I sufficiently familiar with 
reading interest questionnaires so 
I can help in administering, scor- 
ing, and interpreting results? 

( ) 7. Could I help others use a non- 
language intelligence test or a read- 
ing capacity test (such as Durrell’s 
published by World Book Com- 
pany) to get some clues as to what 
reading-level may be reasonably 
expected of a particular learner ? 

( ) 8. In the last five years have I written 
up for the benefit of other librar- 
ians a procedure I have found help 
ful in improving my work ? 

( ) 9. Am I familiar with lists of books 
such as that by Slater (Books for 
Youth Who Dislike Reading. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press. 1941) for those whose f 
reading-difficulty level is at least 
two years below chronological age 


( ) 10. Do I know how to use formula 
(such as that by Lorge) for deter 
mining the approximate difficulty 
level of reading materials ? 

( ) 11. When planning to order new Ii 
brary resources do I have a syste- 
matic procedure for use in deter- 
mining the difficulty level, interest 
level, maturity level, and subject- 
matter area of books, magazines, 
and pamphlets most used and those 
most needed by the reading clien- 
tele of the library ? 


( ) 12. Do I know several helpful methods 
of systematically determining a 
reader's attitudes toward reading 
materials with reasons for these 
attitudes ? 

( ) 13. Am I sufficiently acquainted with 
methods of determining community 
and individual problems and needs 
to use such problems and needs as 
one criterion for deciding what re- 
sources will be got in the library ? 





Evaluating inter-personal relations with teach 
ers: 


( ) 14. Are teachers and administrators en- 
couraged to help democratically in 
decisions as to what resources will! 
be purchased for the library ? 
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) 15. Do I provide teachers, parents, and 
local newspapers and bookstores 
with lists of recent books suitable 
for specified ages for Christmas or 
birthday presents ? 


) 16. Do I have a continually growing 
file of sample sets of reading tests, 
inventories, and questionnaires 
which teachers are encouraged to 
use for suggestions ? 

) 17. Am I working with teachers in 
building up a shelf of professional 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
which will be helpful in success- 
fully meeting specific professional 
problems? (One hour of work 
with and through teachers will 
probably be worth more to a read- 
ing improvement program than ten 
hours spent directly with learners. ) 

) 18. Have I worked with teachers in 
setting up machinery for syste- 
matically evaluating new profes- 
sional materials coming into or 
being considered for the school ? 

) 19. Am I actively encouraging teachers 
to start or build up classroom li- 
braries? (These are likely to in- 
crease use of main library) 

) 20. Do I bring to the attention of 
teachers announcements of new 
professional books in their fields? 


) 21. Do I request the opinions of in- 
dividual teachers on such questions 
as whether they think a particular 
book would be worth while for a 
school or professional library ? 
(This has dual advantage of calling 
teachers’ attention to book and 
building up working relation with 
teacher. ) 

) 22. In the last month have I offered 
my help in building up classroom 
resources to at least two classroom 
teachers ? 


) 23. Have I trained youngsters to know 
where to get certain kinds of books 
and how to order them? (Skills 
they should know for out-of-school 
use) 


) 24. Have I offered to go to classrooms 
to help teachers develop library 
skills and information? 


) 25. Have I prepared and/or offered to 
teachers mimeographed: or other 
types of materials they can use in 
helping pupils learn how to utilize 
the card catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide, the dictionary, bound peri- 
odicals, and other source materials ? 


) 26. Do I consider the teaching of the 
wise use of magazines and news- 
papers as an important goal of the 
school and plan library resources 
with this in mind? ‘ 

) 27. Have I offered in the last year to 
shift the location of certain ‘library 
resources to meet thé ‘heeds ° of 
learners even if this upsets library 
routine or formal shelving? 
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( ) 28 

( ) 29. 
( ) 30. 
( ) 31 

t-} oe 
¢ se 
( +) 34. 


Do I encourage teachers to take 
newspapers and magazines from 
the library to the classroom in 
order to teach them more effec- 
tively ? 

Do I participate actively in school, 
staff, and committee meetings ? 


If teachers or administrators were 
to ask for the names of publishers 
of tests of specific kinds, particu- 
larly reading achievement or read- 
ing capacity tests am I prepared to 
give such information readily? 


Have I prepared and circulated a 
list of tests, including publishers’ 
names which might be used by 
teachers or administrators ? 


Have I helped make professional 
materials available to teachers dur- 
ing the summer months? 


In the last year have I systemati- 
cally helped to educate administra- 
tors and teachers regarding the 
need for getting resources appropri- 
ate for the range of individual 
needs and abilities found in learn- 
ers? (In a group of 568 tenth- 
graders recently tested the range -of 
reading ability was from average 
fourth-grade skill to average fif- 
teenth-grade skill) 


Do I actively cooperate with teach- 
ers in learning projects such as that 
of encouraging students to make 
cartoons representing interesting 
sidelights on books and articles? 


Evaluating some phases of direct work with 


learners: 
(. Paes 
( ) 36. 
ee ee 
( >) 
( >) 
( ) 40. 


Do I give learners direct aid in 
learning how to use effectively the 
card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, 
the dictionary, bound periodicals, 
and other source resources ? 


Have I helped youngsters to pre- 
pare a display in local school or 
bookstore of book jackets or maga- 
zine covers to stimulate interest in 
reading? 


Do I know the reading-difficulty 
level and the interest or maturity 
level of the books in our library 
especially suited for slow learners ? 


Do I have a systematic plan for 
helping youngsters learn how to 
take care of books, new and old, 
and how to make simple repairs on 


books ? 


Are learners encouraged to partici- 
pate directly in the study of library 
needs and in the decisions as to 
what will be ordered for the li- 
brary? 


Do I encourage youngsters (par- 
ents and teachers also) to contrib- 
ute to the library magazines and 
books no longer being wanted or 
needed at home? 
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Eighty on the Council 


By Ruth Sieben-Morgen * 


yIGHTY on the council—and fifty on the 

waiting list. That is the membership of 
the Library Council of the Teaneck Junior 
High School. We have 38 boys and 42 girls, 
and have always had a bulging council with a 
long waiting list. In our school, Library 
Council ranks second only to Student Council 
in prestige, perhaps because the work is so 
much fun. 


How did we get that way? First of all we 
eliminated scholastic achievement as a quali- 
fication for membership. If Johnny doesn’t 
know his alphabet well enough for a filing 
job, we find him one that suits his IQ, even 
if it is only a stamping job whose monotony 
would drive a more astute pupil berserk. But 
more significant: Johnny gets his turn at the 
main desk for a full period just as surely and 
as often as our Quiz Kid does. It is all 
worked out on a posted chart, according to a 
number system that is as democratic as Amer- 
ica itself. At that desk, which to the student 
seems the most important but in reality is the 
easiest of all library jobs, he need know only 
how to charge out books and hand out the 
aids which students request of him. For that 
period he is a real leader, and students look 
to him for books, rulers, scissors, permission 
to use the cutting room, etc. 


Weekly Schedule 


How do we take care of 80 council mem- 
bers? We spread them out over a weekly 
schedule. We limit our student staff to 6 per 
period. With seven periods a day and an un- 
official period before and after school, we can 
thus call upon 54 different student helpers 
each day. A few students serve only one pe- 
riod during the week, but they may also help 
before and after school, and some of them 
prefer the informality of those periods. The 
majority of students, however, serve at least 
two periods a week. 

Here is how we absorb our ‘‘man power.” 
First of all we have two desks that must be 
manned each period: the main desk where 
books are checked out, and the return desk 
where books are checked in and fines paid. 
A third member is hall captain: most of his 
period is spent in helping students fill out 
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passes correctly, checking them, filing the top 
part, and taking the bottom part to the study 
halls. An average of two more council mem- 
bers have their sections of shelves to put in 
order each day and so two more are kept busy. 
For the sixth man, there are many odd duties: 
clipping, filing, pasting, mending, watering 
flowers, dusting, shifting books, watchdog- 
ging the magazine rack, writing overdues, 
shelving books, or typing if the student is 
qualified. 


Homework Comes First 


Even if a student is listed to work on coun- 
cil during a certain period, there is no com- 
pulsion. His reading, his homework, his li- 
brary assignments come first. He is in the li- 
brary anyway and merely notifies the desk 
that he is doing his own work first. He knows 
that, with a staff six deep, the council will not 
be letting any students or faculty down on the 
score of library service. 


Another bugbear that the council has elim- 
inated is the tedium of long meetings. True, 
our meetings are as near to compulsory as we 
can get and we have them every Tuesday, but 
we settle down to business quickly and never 
run them over four or five minutes. That 
enables each man to catch his bus; attend 
another and probably longer club meeting; 
still get a seat at a game; go horseback riding ; 
or meet his dentist appointment. Members 
give voice under ‘‘new business” and in the 
interests of speed they are willing to let the 
president do most of the talking under ‘‘old 





Council Members at Work 
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Library Council Ranks High in Student Activity Prestige 


business,’ covering five or six points. He 
usually points out which trucks hold special 
collections for which classes; goes over the 
type of book that has been made “overnight,” 
tells why and for whom; and reviews some 
routine that has shown signs of careless han- 
dling during the week. Best of all, the stu- 
dent gets ten points automatically for attend- 
ing meeting. The absentees, the excused 
absences, or the students who are kept in by 
a teacher, lose out on the count-up of these 
points which are posted monthly. 

If we may anticipate the average adult's 
aversion to a point system, may we submit 
that at junior high school level a point system 
works like a charm. In senior high this form 
of payment palls, but not in junior high. Our 
members work like mad for their first 500 
points which will win them a pin. They get 
ten points a period and double that for the 
overtime periods before and after school. No 
matter at what time of year they achieve 500 
points in service, they get their pins then. 
And they don’t stop there. The competition 
then becomes open for the highest points 
each member can accumulate. The top ten are 
given awards in the Honors Assembly at the 
close of year. Another coveted reward is the 
printed commendation forms that are sent 
home to parents. Classroom teachers send 
them home for scholastic achievement; we 
send them for service to the school. 

To give the council the best possible pub- 
licity, we treat the student reporters, who in- 
terview us as a service Club, like visiting roy- 
alty. They are invited to possess our weekly 
minutes that are posted for everyone to read 
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anyway. They are given lists and copies of 
our newest books. We name our new mem- 
bers; we name and relate any honor given to 
old members. We tell every amusing incident 
that can possibly have a human interest 
angle. 

Nothing Sissy 

For both boys and girls we avoid like grim 
death anything that would make library work 
seem sissy. We have more boys than girls to 
do our acting in skits in assembly; we send 
boys and not girls to wheel booktrucks into 
classrooms. We say to the girls, ‘“That’s too 
heavy for you to shift; let’s get a boy to do 
that.” The girls are flattered and the boys 
swell their chests and bulge their muscles. 

Last of all we have the most wonderful 
and most frequent eating parties ever con- 
ceived. The entertainment is simple—food 
and drink and plenty of it: any Tuesday that 
the membership can provide itself with 
enough cake, candy, or coke. Once a year too 
we have an all-day outing, and the adventures 
that befall on that day make elegant publicity 
for months to come. 

The librarian knows that she could not do 
her job of serving 1,200 students and faculty 
without the help of her council members. 
They know it too. They have her deep esteem 
and also the kind of gay esteem which the 
students who want good library service give 
them. This knowledge of esteem, coupled 
with the recognition of the council's continu- 
ous accomplishment of real help to an inter- 
ested public, is the key to a membership of 
80 and a long waiting list. 
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Mutual Assistance 
By Imogene Smith * 


‘ ‘—D° you have something that I can do?” 
is a question that the busy school li- 

brarian often hears as she goes about her 
daily tasks. It is the wise librarian who capi- 
talizes on the abilities and interests of these 
eager children who wish to do something to 
help in the library. There are many things 
that even elementary school children can do. 
In our school system it seemed better to 
have one librarian who would have charge 
of the libraries in the elementary school and 
in the high school than for us to have two 
teacher-librarians in the two schools. The li- 
braries are in separate buildings, which com- 
plicates matters somewhat. We have worked 
out a plan which has proved to be satisfac- 
tory in our situation. The librarian spends 
her mornings in the high school library and 
her afternoons in the elementary school li- 
brary However, both libraries are open the 
entire school day. No class in the elementary 
school is scheduled for the library during the 
mornings; but if pupils or teachers need ma- 
terials from the library, they are free to get 
them. Recently one of the elementary school 
teachers wanted to read a particular story to 
one of her classes. As the librarian was not 
in the building, one of the boys in the class 
volunteered to find the story. Some high 
school students volunteered to stay in the li- 
brary during the afternoons so that the li- 
brary might remain open. It is easy to see 
that in our situation it would be impossible 
to keep the libraries open during the whole 
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One boy checks out a book for his class- 
mate while another uses the catalog. 
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The card catalog helps in making a bib- 

liography toward a merit badge on read- 

ing. One assistant is carding books while 
another reads. 


of the school day were it not for the cooper- 
ation of the teachers and pupils. 

What are some of these duties which may 
be performed by these youngsters who come 
to the librarian with their question, ‘Do you 
have something that I can do?” There are 
many things that even elementary school chil- 
dren can do. The librarian never asks a child 
—even the smallest—to perform a task which 
she is unwilling to do herself. We have found 
that even young children enjoy helping in the 
library by dusting furniture and by watering 
the flowers. Children who have learned to 
use the card catalog often show others how 
to use the card catalog to find the books they 
want. This “pupil teaching” may be more ef- 
fective than the librarian’s instruction. It 
gives the child practice in the use of the card 
catalog and teaches another child how to lo- 
cate books—and it helps the librarian. Some 
children in our elementary school can check 
out, card, and shelve books. When it was 
necessary for the librarian to be absent from 
the library during a part of the sixth-graders’ 
library period, it was suggested to the teacher 
that one of the boys check out books for his 
classmates. As soon as the librarian could 
attend to the matter at hand, she went to the 
library and found there were no children in 
the library and the books were in order. She 
supposed that the pupils had not yet come to 
the library. However, the sixth-graders had 
returned their books, found new ones, and 
the boy at the desk had carded the books and 
returned them to the shelves. It sometimes 
happens that a child who does not like to 
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read (yes, sad as it is and sorry as we are to 
admit it, there are—as teachers and librarians 
know—children who do not like to read) 
does enjoy checking out books for his class- 
mates. Thus this child can have a pleasant 
experience in the library and make a real 
contribution to it; for, if the librarian is freed 
from checking out books at the desk, she is 
free to advise readers and to notice and help 
children who have reading difficulties. 


More Difficult Tasks 


High school students are able to do more 
difficult tasks. Besides checking out books, 
they can count the daily circulation, and file 
cards. Student assistants reinforce magazines 
and assist with arranging the bulletin boards. 
Although it is not as interesting as some other 
library tasks, some students do very good 
work mending books. Students may help 
prepare books for circulation for the ele- 
mentary school as well as for the high school 
by opening new books, typing book cards and 
pockets, pasting pockets and date due slips, 
and stamping books with the library's stamp. 
By handling new books which the library re- 
ceives, the students who assist in the library 
may bring them to the attention of a class 
during a discussion when specific topics or 
related subjects are mentioned. This is a very 
real service, for, as members of a class, these 
assistants have opportunities which the librar- 
ian cannot have. 

But this problem of students assisting the 
librarian must be one of mutual assistance. 
After all, the child is coming to school to re- 
ceive his formal education. School librarians 
as “enrichment teachers’’ in their schools 
have a definite contribution to make. We 
have a responsibility to these student assist- 
ants. The library must not accept assistance 
without giving something in return; there 
must be mutual benefits. We do no real 
service when we allow one child to keep 
dusting shelves throughout the whole year. 
As a pupil shows that he can be depended 
upon to complete the tasks that are entrusted 
to him and to do his work accurately, he may 
be given more difficult duties omg The 
child who works with books and helps in the 
library becomes familiar with books and the 
library; when he needs materials, he usually 
knows where to find what he needs. He takes 
pride in being able to assist his teachers and 
classmates. It is the chagrined student as- 
sistant who meets the librarian and wants to 
know where to find the book he was unable 
to locate yesterday ! 
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One assistant types names of book: 
on veaders’ cards, while another 
stamps new books. 


Yes, there are many things that students 
can do to assist the librarian. It requires some 
planning and thinking ahead on the part of 
the librarian, but it pays off in saving the li- 
brarian’s time and in having young people 
appreciate what goes on in the library. There 
is a special sense of satisfaction to the librar- 
ian who watches the students develop and 
feels that her work with them has contributed 
to that development. Who knows but that 
some of the student assistants may become so 
interested in libraries that they may choose 
some phase of work with books as their pro- 
fession? In this event we would really have 
an example of mutual assistance! 





An effective display in the Chicago, 
Illinois, Jewish Academy Library. 
Each paper doll held a miniature 
book cover with the name and au- 
thor of a favorite book. 
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Somebody Has Already Brang It 


HOW PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION LOOKS FROM WHERE | SIT 
By Ruth D. Snyder * 


IF you ask a children’s librarian how she 

likes the modern methods of education 
she may tell you and she may not, depending 
of course on who you are. Whatever she says 
about it, you are almost certain to see a 
haunted look come into her eyes, and if you 
persist in talking about it anything might 
happen. This is why. 

When educators talk about the beauties 
and joys of the modern methods one would 
think that all was sweetness and light and 
pupil participation. That is what they be- 
lieve, poor deluded souls. 

Now, they will tell you with a fanatic 
gleam in their eyes, the child learns by doing. 
No longer does he sit mute in the classroom 
while a teacher pours facts and figures into 
his poor overburdened mind. Now he runs 
to the library, gathers the facts himself and 
then rushes back to pour it all into teacher's 
overburdened little ears. 

If it gladdens his little soul to bring things 
to teacher, if he is enchanted by the sound of 
his own voice (and who isn’t?) when he gets 
up in class to give his report, if he is an 
enthusiastic keeper of notebooks full of pic- 
tures (and no questions asked in class where 
he got the pictures) then the Modern Method 
is certainly his dish. 

He may spend an entire afternoon in the 
library, almost tearing the place apart looking 
for a Switzerland “‘report’’ in books on South 
America. Nobody ever told him it was in 
Europe. The last country he ‘‘researched”’ 
was in South America, so why not Switzer- 
land, and what does it matter anyway, it is 
nothing but a jumble of words to him. 

If the children’s librarian had not been so 
busy helping children find out what kind of 
underwear is worn in the Sahara Desert, and 
what the Hottentots have for breakfast, if 
they have breakfast, and if not what do they 
have, she might have steered young hopeful 
into the right section. It happened the other 
researchers arrived first, so he did not have a 
chance. 

Added to the horrors of babes in the third 
grade doing ‘research’ is another routine 
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called “show and tell.”” Children must bring 
into the classroom pictures on their topic, 
show them to the class and then /e// about 
them. On the face of it that sounds all right, 
but consider what happens. 

The rules of the game call for a set of pic- 
tures that differ from every other set brought 
in. For a class studying Africa or Asia it 
would be easy. Think however of the tragedy 
of a class working on George Washington. 
Washington as a young man, Washington as 
president, Washington in uniform and out, 
and you have about exhausted the possibili- 
ties. The pictures do differ it is true, but un- 
fortunately Washington always resembles 
Washington, which sabotages the whole 
thing. 

TEACHER SAID the pictures must be dif- 
ferent, so what to do? 

From an observer's point of view it ap- 
pears that the child who gets there first with 
the most, gets the best grade. This puts the 
quest for knowledge on the basis of a mara- 
thon. The children who are fleetest of foot, 
and arrive first at the library make a clean 
sweep of all available material. They even 
cache some of it away to keep others from 
getting it. They have been known to hide 
things that were not even on their topic, just 
to put obstacles in the way of other members 
of the class. 

The very worst thing a children’s librarian 
can do is to offer a child a book or picture 
that has already been taken to class. With 
numerous projects going on at the same time, 
it is impossible for her to remember who has 
had what. In her confusion she may double 
up a bit. When that happens the child re- 
coils in horror, explains, “That's no good, 
Miss, SOMEBODY HAS ALREADY BRANG IT!”’ 

When a class has explorers for a unit, 
every book with a vestige of information on 
any explorer vanishes from the shelves. The 
next day, all those books are back in the li- 
brary again, so that one wonders if there was 
even time for the young borrowers to read as 
much as the title. From that time on, no mat- 
ter how long the class may work on that pro- 
ject, those books are sheer poison. Some- 
body has already “‘brang” them! 
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The Library Is a Friendly Place! 


By Helen Roberts * 


AS I stepped over the threshold of my new 
domain I thought ‘This room looks like 
such a friendly place in which to work! Cozy, 
too, despite the fact that it can easily accom- 
modate at least a hundred students.” 

Mental images leaped to my mind in quick 
succession, each following the other with such 
rapidity that it left me breathless. I viewed 
the library with its airy ceiling with sus- 
pended period chandeliers, polished knotty 
pine woodwork, bright cushiony floors. 

As I wandered through this place of 
beauty, I visualized the books which would 
find their way to the shelves as a result of 
budgetary magic and feverish endeavor in 
the workroom. I looked with joy upon the 
round occasional tables with their inviting 
Windsor chairs. This was indeed a veritable 
haven for youngsters who would eventually 
seek this room for research and free reading. 
I mentally promised to do everything possible 
to make and keep this library a friendly place 
in which to work and create—a room which 
would radiate good will and happy living. 


Ten years later, I realize the promise has 
proved its worth a hundredfold; for I still 
feel the same magic as I enter the door and 
the attitude of the students toward their li- 
brary is one of respect, pleasure, and well- 
being. 

Frustrated adults so often describe teen- 
agers in one breath as being unruly creatures 
intent upon defacing public property, perfect 
angels who are merely biding their time be- 
fore becoming destruction bent, or a puzzling 
combination of both! 

To be sure, they’re unruly at times! Of 
course, they're models of decorum at other 
times! Of course, they're this and that and 
the other. They’re human beings. 


They live in a world where they are no 
longer children and rebel at being accorded 
juvenile treatment, yet are not quite grown 
up enough to warrant their being considered 
as adults. They seek to find their way 
through a maze of daily assignments ranging 
from modern English to ancient history, 
while wrestling with Latin verbs and trig. 
Not to forget their all important ‘‘dates” and 
interest in their athletic heroes, plus the 
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worry of the illness of a loved one at home, 
or a lack of sufficient funds with which to 
continue school. 

The gamut of emotions must be run every 
day in the week by most of these adolescents, 
and in this world of constant change is it not 
a fitting thought that the library can offer its 
hand in friendliness to all who need help? 
Can we not try to make our school libraries a 
haven to which teen-agers may turn when 
they feel the need of calmness and serenity ? 
It may be that they need books to use as study 
tools ; a place where they may relax with free 
reading; to browse awhile if the mood is 
right, or to seek advice from the librarian 
about a troublesome problem in living. 

The trust and loyalty of a student is a pre- 
cious quality and cannot be bought at any 
price. We librarians have within our power 
the means with which to develop trust in our 
future citizens. If trust is once. gained, we 
will have obtained the key to the hearts and 
minds of the new leaders of our country. 

We can place before them the good works 
contained in books, thereby teaching them to 
think and to discriminate. We can offer leads 
by suggestion and encouragement to others 
who are of a creative mind. We can be relied 
upon to settle disputes and petty arguments 
by offering a mature opinion when it is asked 
for. We can smile a secret smile when we 
observe that the current football star has 
turned literary overnight and is borrowing a 
book every day just because a certain library 
helper is on desk duty that period. 

Yes, the demands are many, but the coop- 
eration of the student body is without price 
and can be had so easily that the results are 
well worth the effort. A cheery good morn- 
ing, the right book at the right moment, a few 
minutes’ conversation concerning a mutual 
hobby, a query about the welfare of a bed- 
ridden parent, or a shoulder to sob on when 
life is just too difficult to comprehend. 

A friendly attitude is a fine basis for suc- 
cess in maintaining interest in books and li- 
braries. High school students are learning 
the rules of good living, and during this peri- 
od of adjustment, we can help them to be- 
come happy, tolerant, and enlightened citi- 
zens of a new world if we do our share by 
offering our hand in friendship. 
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Job Analysis in a Small Library 


A PROGRESS REPORT 
By Henry Black * 


OST librarians are properly appreciative 
when offered gifts of books and are 
pleased by large or small donations of money. 
But how many of them can react effectively, 
can make the best use of the offer, when 
someone comes in and says, ‘I have a couple 
of hours—or three evenings this week—and 
would like to give you some help; have you 
anything I might do?’ At the Jefferson 
School Library we get many such offers and 
make full use of them. This year volunteers 
did work which would have required 700 to 
800 man-hours of hired labor. This is but 
one of the results of a routine program of job 
analysis. 

In the discussion of cataloging and other 
library technical processes it has not been suf- 
ficiently recognized that these are similar in 
many respects to small-factory production. In 
a cataloging department physical goods— 
books, cards, etc.—get things done to them. 
One could draw a number of analogies be- 
tween a medium-size cataloging department 
and, say, the tool room of a factory, a — 
where a wide range of similar but not identi- 
cal tools and fixtures are made. Both institu- 
tions are characterized by a small number of 
people performing a large number of sepa- 
rate operations, operations which are com- 
bined into a great many unique products. To 
be sure, cataloging involves a number of com- 
plex intellectual decisions, but so does much 
machine-shop work. To what extent might 
the principles of job analysis which have been 
developed in American factories be useful in 
library workrooms ? 


Although this conception of library tech- 
nical work as essentially a complex factory 
production process had been developing in 
the writer's mind for a number of years, and 
some exploratory work on job analysis had 
been done at Commonwealth College in the 
mid-thirties, it was crystallized several years 
ago by experience as a supervisor of a WPA 
bibliographical project. One of our major 
tasks was the preparation of the ‘301 form,” 
the application and justification for next 
year's funds, together with detailed estimates 


* Librarian, Jefferson School of Social Science, New 
York City. 
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for each type of personnel and phase of the 
work. Whatever may have been the short- 
comings of WPA in the bibliographical 
field—and they were numerous enough— 
this particular state administration was in- 
terested in concrete details, and by the time 
we finished, everybody concerned—sponsor, 
government officials, supervisor, many of the 
staff—knew precisely not only what we were 
attempting to do and why, but just what 
each operation involved, why certain things 
were to be done one way rather than another 
and how each operation would gear into 
others that might be started six months later. 
This project employed between 20 and 50 
people and dealt with material in 14 lan- 
guages: the work was probably more complex 
than that in most college or small university 
catalog departments. 

The organization of the Jefferson School 
Library in the winter of 1944 brought oppor- 
tunity for a more systematic exploration of 
possibilities. The library is relatively simple, 
has a staff of three, though part-time workers, 
volunteers, and people on special projects 
frequently bring to five or six the number of 
people to be scheduled. Additions are at the 
rate of about 2,000 titles per year, chiefly in 
the social sciences, though there is also con- 
siderable periodical indexing and work on 
several special projects. 

The job analysis procedure was developed 
slowly, ‘felt out’’ as we went along. Where 
several scores of different jobs are done by 
four or five people there must be a sharp limit 
to the preciseness of time studies. Detailed 
daily reports were impractical. At the same 
time, however, there was this central fact: 
here is a complex series of physical jobs 
which must be combined in various ways; 
they are the necessary backstage machinery 
for important educational and research work ; 
there are undoubtedly better and poorer ways 
of doing each job, the efficiency of which is 
independent of one’s own experience or prej- 
udices. If we are to compare objectively dif- 
ferent ways of doing a job we must both de- 
fine it and measure the time it takes with 
some degree of accuracy. 
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We worked along two lines at once: first, 
repeated timing of individual jobs—for ex- 
ample, ‘adding call numbers, subject head- 
ings, and tracings to LC cards;” secondly, the 
gradual development of a “list of routine 
jobs.”” Usually the writer timed his own out- 
put for several half- or quarter-hour periods 
on a particular job and then other workers 
were asked to time their own output occasion- 
ally. Such timing is not precise, but we feel 
that if there are 20 or 25 samples from sev- 
eral people over a period of time the average 
will be meaningful. One check on this will 
be, of course, the amount of deviation from 
the average. 


The list of routine jobs was first drafted 
rather arbitrarily as a list of individual opera- 
tions and then refined and consolidated. A 
job includes all the operations which are done 
at one time and are so closely connected that 
the order in which they are done is not sig- 
nificant. Thus what we call preliminary 
processing includes: 

Typing of process slip and—where required— 
of LC card order slip, placing accession No. on 
book and on work slip, placing ownership stamp 
on verso of title page, obtaining LC card No. if 


easily available and stamping card order slip 
with order specifications. 


At present the list covers 118 jobs and 
about 250 different operations (because of 
its length the list is not given here, but copies 
are available for anyone interested). Time 
studies of individual jobs and the develop- 
ment of the list constantly intertwine. For 
example, abeut a year ago we listed the oper- 
ations then used for preliminary processing 
and began to time some of them. But the 
very act of sample timing led us to wonder 
about the possibility of simplifying this part 
of the work. This led to the design of a three- 
part manifold process slip and elimination of 
three out of five operations. Our assistant li- 
brarian, who does most of this work, esti- 
mates that this change cut ten minutes from 
the time required for cataloging each title. 
That section of the list of jobs then changed 
correspondingly. 


Continuin g Process 


The analysis is by no means complete. To 
some extent, in fact, it must be a continuing 
process as we shall be experimenting with 
new ways of doing things, as the library ex- 
pands into new fields. But so far timing and 
job description have never taken more than 
six or eight hours a month, usually much less. 
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At present the list of job descriptions is fairly 
stable and we have good figures—fifteen or 
more samples—for about 25 jobs and some 
figures for another 20. Doubtless there are 
a number of jobs for which we will never be 
able to get accurate figures, but the work has 
been useful in several different ways. 


Training Simpli fred 


The isolation and description of individual 
jobs has simplified the training of new staff 
members. Our usual practice is to spend 
half an hour or so giving a newcomer a 
bird's-eye view of the internal work of the 
library, using a condensed version of the list 
of jobs as a base; then he or she is started on 
a specific job. People vary, but usually on 
such jobs as typing catalog cards a couple of 
twenty-minute instruction and supervision 
periods followed by a two-hour work period 
is sufficient to bring a new worker pretty 
close to normal production for that job. Peo- 
ple can be advanced to more complex work 
more rapidly, we believe, than with more 
casual and personal methods of breaking in. 

The use of completely unskilled help, 
whether volunteer or part-time, is more pro- 
ductive. Fourteen of the jobs on the list— 
such things as counting and preliminary filing 
of cards—can be done after only two or three 
minutes explanation, and there are a number 
more that can be done by anyone who has 
worked in the library even half a dozen hours. 
Detailed instruction sheets have been written 
for a few of the jobs. Some work, chiefly 
typing of catalog and index cards, is farmed 
out to be done on a piece-rate basis in the 
worker’s home. An adequate staff with reg- 
ular schedules would be nicer, and somewhat 
easier on the librarian, of course, but in a 
period when this is not possible these devices 
have enabled us steadily to increase output 
without lowering standards. 


The timing of individual jobs has provided 
the basis for a crude and incomplete but use- 
ful cost accounting. While we do not yet 
have any large over-all figures, such as the 
average cost of cataloging a book, certain 
improvements have resulted. The savings 
resulting from a change in preliminary proc- 
essing (order-cataloging) routines were men- 
tioned above. Somewhat to our surprise we 
found that clipping of some kinds of material 
takes as long as indexing; since, for our pur- 
poses, indexing has certain long-term advan- 
tages, some shifts in work resulted. We have 
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found, too, that with the increase in the price 
of LC cards, the cost of cataloging more spe- 
cialized monographs and pamphlets with LC 
cards is only three or four cents less than 
with local cards. Because printed cards are 
much more readable we would probably con- 
tinue to use them for the more heavily used 
materials (recent commercially published 
books) even if the cost were higher. But 
greater use of local catalog cards is indicated. 
Some experimenting with the division of la- 
bor between indexer and typist in the index- 
ing of periodical articles has resulted in a 
scheme which cuts a few minutes off the time 
required for indexing a single number and al- 
lows most of the typing to be done outside. 
None of these things are very important in 
themselves, but they all relate to highly repe- 
titive operations and even a small unit sav- 
ing becomes sizable when multiplied by the 
several thousand doings involved in a year’s 
output. Recently we had the task of handling 
a single donation of more than 4,000 pieces ; 
before beginning work we listed the various 
things that had to be done, and developed a 
mimeographed form for this particular job. 
The whole batch was unpacked, inspected, 
sorted, uncertain items checked against the 
catalog, a large part of it sold, and the rest 
either listed for exchange or set out for cata- 
loging in 36 man-hours. 


Enlightening the Administration 


Finally, and by no means least important, 
we believe the work will be of some use in 
helping the school administration understand 
what goes on in the library. It is always a 
real problem to explain to a nonlibrarian why 
cataloging costs so much or where all the 
time goes ; anything which will make the pic- 
ture clearer will be useful. Moreover, al- 
though most library cost analysis has been un- 
dertaken in an atmosphere of reducing budg- 
ets—or at least keeping them from expand- 
ing—in an attempt to find what services 
might be eliminated (as one librarian put it 
“one dollar a title is too much to spend for 
cataloging”) an equally important function 
is to show just how much good service does 
cost, to document the need for larger funds. 

In conclusion, it probably should be ob- 
served that none of this work has any con- 
nection with salary schedules. Library sala- 
ries are a part of the general schedule for the 
whole school. At present our minimum rate 
is one dollar an hour. 
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GUIDANCE IN DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING THROUGH JUVE- 
NILE FICTION 


(Continued from page 681) 


1932 BONTEMPS. Popo and Fifina. Macmil- 
lan (***) 
HOGAN. Nicodemus and His Little Sister. 
Dutton (—) 
1933 HOGAN. Nicodemus and the Houn’ Dog. 
Dutton (—) 


1934 BONTEMPS. You Can't Pet a Possum. 


Morrow (***) 


Govan. Those Plummer Children. Hough- 
ton (—) 
HoGAN. Nicodemus and the Little Black Piz 
Dutton (—) 
1935 BACON. Turkey Tale. Oxford (—) 
EvANS. Araminta. Putnam (*) 

HADER. Jamaica Johnny. Macmillan (***) 
1936 CREDLE. Little Jeemes Henry. Nelson (*) 
EvANS. Jerome Anthony. Putnam (*) 
1937 ALLEE. The Great Tradition. Hough- 

ton (***) 


BRAUNE. Honey Chile. Doubleday (—) 
BONTEMPS. Sad Faced Boy. Houghton (***) 


1938 AKIN. Negro American Series. Har- 
low (***) 
CONE. Epaminondas and His Auntie. Hough- 
ton (*) 


CREDLE. Flop Eared Hound. Oxford (*) 

EvANs. Key Corner. Putnam (*) 

GARRARD. Banana Tree House. Coward (—) 

GovaN. Narcissus and De Chillun. Hough- 
ton (—) 

LATTIMORE. Junior. Harcourt (*) 

MEANS. Shuttered Windows. Houghton(*** ) 

1939 SHARPE. Tobe. University of North Caro- 

lina (***) 
Wuire. Mouseknees. Random (*) 
1940 Newcoms. Black Fire. Longmans (***) 
NOLAN. Job for Jeremiah. Oxford (**) 
RitrerR. Parasols Is for Ladies. Win- 
ston (—) 

1942 WHoxprivce. Island Boy. Holiday (**) 
MCMEERKIN. Journey Cake. Messner (***) 
Miers. Big Ben. Westminster (***) 
NEWELL. Steppin and Family. Oxford (**) 
Tarry. Hezekiah Horton. Viking (*) 

1943 HOGAN. Nicodemus Helps Uncle Sam. 

Dutton (*) 

LANG. On the Dark of the Moon. Oxford(** ) 
NOLAN. Shipment for Susannah. Nelson (** ) 
BEIM. Twols aTeam. Harcourt (***) 
JACKSON. Call Me Charley. Harper (***) 

PoLLock. Sly Mongoose. Scribner (**) 

SHAPIRO. John Henry and the Double Jointed 

Steam Drill. Messner (**) 
1946 De ANGELI. Bright April. 
day (***) 
FAULKNER. Melindy's Medal. Messner (*** ) 
LATTIMORE. Bayou Boy. Morrow (***) 
MEANS. Great Day in the Morning. Hough- 
ton (***) 
TARRY. My Dog Rinty. Viking (***) 

1947 BurRGWYN. River Treasure. Oxford (**) 

TAYLOR. Jasper, the Drummin’ Boy. Vik- 
ing (*** 
WHITNEY. Willow Hill. Reynal (***) 


1941 


1945 


Double- 
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Dust Be Their Destiny’ 


By Jack Warfield * 


UESTION: What became of the dust in 
the dust bowl ? 

Answer: It settled on the books in your 
public library. 

In response to this antiphonal challenge, 
the following comments are dedicated. 

The problem of accumulated dust on li- 
brary books has been baffling the best of li- 
brarians since dust first settled on many books 
gathered in one place. Some libraries have 
successfully combated the dust menace by 
sealing the stacks. Others have installed ven- 
tilation systems which remove dust, soot, and 
sulphur fumes which are harmful to books. 
Still other libraries use hand vacuum cleaners 
to get at the dust. All these methods are ex- 
cellent and to be recommended for those li- 
braries which can afford one of them. But 
what about the small branch library ? 


Before removing the dust from any books, 
let us see if there are any advantages to be 
gained from allowing the dust to remain. 


First, a film of dust can replace a book 
jacket, though it may not seem as attractive. 

Secondly, a layer of dust can act as a pro- 
tective covering. By shielding the book from 
exposure to air, long life for the volume is 
insured. 

Thirdly, a layer of dust acts as a deterrent. 
There are two reasons for this. The first 
reason is that people refuse to dirty their 
hands with dusty books. The second reason 
involves the psychological reaction to seeing 
dust-covered books. That is, John Doe says, 
“Probably this book isn’t any good because 
no one else thought enough about it to read 
it.” Thus the book unread, unused, and un- 
touched, remains standing, longing for some- 
one to use it as a companion. However, we 
must admit that the book will remain in ex- 
cellent condition. 


The last advantage concerns the economic 
aspect. There is no need to replace worn-out 
books or books that constantly remain on the 
shelf. This involves a tremendous saving. 
The budget for next year’s book allotment 
can be slashed in half. 


Although dust may be a way of preserving 
books and saving money, the object of the li- 





* Student, School of Journalism, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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brary is to circulate the maximum of books 
to a maximum of people. Let us consider the 
advantages of removing the dust from the 
books. 

First, the reader can see the titles of the 
books. This is especially true in browsing 
rooms and open-shelf libraries. 

Secondly, the general health of the staff 
and the library-goers must be considered. Dirt 
breeds germs and book lice. 

Thirdly, the book looks more attractive, a 
reason why a book is often noticed. 

In general, we can say, a dirty book gathers 
no circulation. 

The solution to the dust problem for the 
small library lies in the hands of the younger 
children who owe fines to the library but can- 
not pay them. 

Working off fines is an old custom with 
many libraries. Children who owe these pro- 
hibitive fines can now be set to work at a use- 
ful task under the supervision of a competent 
children’s librarian. The children must be 
made to realize the importance of their task. 
They must take pride in this work and not 
consider it merely as punishment. They are 
rendering books useful to the entire com- 
munity. 

All that is necessary for removing the dust 
from books is to arm the children with clean 
rags and a knowledge of the importance of 
their jobs. 


SHRINE BECOMES LIBRARY 


One of the most imposing Shinto Shrines built 
by the Japanese in central Korea now houses a new 
American Library and Information Center. Today 
it is the ChunChon branch of the Office of Civil 
Information, United States Army Forces in Korea. 
ChunChon is located 15 miles south of the 38th 
Parallel. 

Horizontal bars of the old torii were shortened 
to create an attractive entrance to the center and 
the stone gateway was painted traditional Chinese 
red, thus eradicating any implication of the former 
Japanese state religion. The main shrine itself is 
now a central display room and library for the OCI 
project, the latter consisting of the standard 1,500- 
volume Army series of books sent to all American- 
occupied areas. Former quarters of the Shinto head 
priest have been converted into an auditorium for 
concerts and motion picture shows. 
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Outstanding U.S. Government 
Publications of 1947 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


HE U.S. Government Printing Office is 
probably the largest and most prolific 
publishing house in the world. Each year it 
publishes thousands of books and pamphlets 
on a great variety of subjects, material of 
great potential reference and informational 
use in libraries. 

This list of U.S. government publications 
represents the compiler’s selection of those 
books and pamphlets which will probably be 
most generally useful in libraries. It is hoped 
that it will supply librarians with a conven- 
ient check list of the important federal docu- 
ments issued during 1947. For background 
material published in previous years, consult 
Subject Guide to United States Government 
Publications, by Hirshberg and Melinat, pub- 
lished by the A.L.A. in 1947. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All publica- 
tions are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In order- 
ing, send the payment with the order and 
use the catalog number at the end of each 
entry. 


Aeronautics 


Air-Line Distances between Cities in the United 


States. 1947 246p tables (Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Special Publication no. 238) 
Cloth, $1.75 C 4.19:238 


Gives accurate air-line distances between 492 cities 
in the United States. 

Facts of Flight; Practical Information about Op- 
eration of Private Aircraft. 1947 4l1p_ illus 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration) 50c 

C 31.106:F64/4 
information written 


Contains elementary in non- 


technical language. 
Terrain Flying. 1947 82p (Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration) 25c C 31.102:T27 


Basic information on terrain flying for the private 
pilot, gathered from the experiences of veteran pilots. 


illus 


Arctic Regions 


Across the Top of the World; a Discussion of 
the Arctic. 1947 Tip illus (Office of Naval 
Research) 20c N 32.2:Ar2 

An account of the experience gained in Operation 
Musk-Ox, in 1945. Contains a booklist about the 
Arctic. 


* Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Atomic Energy 


The International Control of Atomic Energy; Sci- 
entific Information Transmitted to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, Dec. 15, 
1946. Vol. 7 1947 30p (Department of 
State, The United States and the United Nations 
Report Series no. 9) 15c S 1.49:9 


Contains expert testimony on the technological control 
of mines, mills, refineries, chemical and metallurgical 
plants, isotope separation plants, primary reactors, and 
secondary reactors. 


The International Control of Atomic Energy; the 
First Report of the United Nations Atomi: 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, 
Dec. 31, 1946. 1947 101p (Department of 
State, The United States and the United Nations 
Report Series no. 8) 25c S 1.49:8 

The report contains five parts: 1, Proceedings; 
2, Findings; 3, Recommendations; 4, First report on 
scientific and technical aspects of the problem of con- 
trol; 5, First report on safeguards required to ensure 
the use of atomic energy only for peaceful purposes. 


The International Control of Atomic Energy; the 
Second Report of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council 
1947 106p (Department of State, The United 
States and the United Nations Report Series 
no. 11) 30c S 1.49:11 

Covers the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 
from January 1, 1947 to September 11, 1947. 


Business 


Small Business and Regulation of Pricing Prac- 
tices. 1947 32p (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Economic Series no. 61) 15c 

C 18.206:61 


“Outlines the distinction between legal and illegal 
methods of hafdling pricing problems and suggests how 
to make sure that pricing meets requirements of the 
laws.’’—Preface. 


State and Regional Market Indicators, 1939-45 
1947 70p maps (Office of Domestic Com- 


merce, Economic Series no. 60) 20c 
C 18.206:60 


Includes tables of statistics on population, employ 
ment, income, production, finance, retail sales, agricul- 
ture, and other fields, in terms of states and regions 


Civil Rights 


Final Report, Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee, June 28, 1946. 1947 128p (Executive 
Office of the President) 30c Pr 32.412:R29/946 


A survey of the Committee's five years of experience 
with discriminatory practices of employment by em- 
ployers and labor unions. 
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To Secure These Rights; the Report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights. 1947 178p 
(Executive Office of the President) $1 

Pr 33.2:R449 

Presents the past record of civil rights in the U.S., 
the government's responsibility of securing the rights, 
and a recommended program of action for the future. 


Education 


A Bibliography of Materials for the Teaching of 
English to Foreigners. 1947 24p (Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1946, no. 20) 15c 

FS 5.3:946/20 

A selective bibliography of materials arranged under 

the following headings: grammars, business English, 

readers, workbooks, dictionaries, histories, literature, 
and miscellaneous. 


Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School 
Program. 1947 4ip illus (Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1947, no. 4) 15c FS 5.3:947/4 

“*This bulletin is prepared for school superintendents, 
school board members, parents, teachers, supervisors, 
and all persons who should be concerned with a pro- 
gram of camping and outdoor experiences for school 
children. It is designed to give as many illustrations as 
are available of programs developed by individual 
school systems.’’—Foreword. 

School and W ork Programs ; a Study of Experience 
in 136 School Systems. 1947 59p (Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1947, no. 9) 20c 

FS 5.3:947/9 

A study of the wartime experiences of 136 school and 
work programs, under which high school boys and girls 
were released from some school time to take part-time 
jobs. 


Schools Count in Country Life. 1947 61ip_ illus 

(Office of Education, Bulletin 1947, no. 8) 20c 

FS 5.3:947/8 

Useful to teachers, parents, and supervisors in dis- 
cussion groups or in individual planning. 


Schools for Children under Six; a Report on the 
Status and Need for Nursery Schools and Kin- 
dergartens. 1947 58p illus tables (Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1947, no. 5) 20c 

FS 5.3:947/5 

“This bulletin reports recent progress in kinder- 

gartens and nursery schools. It shows the growing ac- 

ceptance of these schools as the initial unit of primary 

education and as a part of the program of public edu- 
cation.’’—Foreword. 


Films 


Guide to United States Government Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol. 1, no. 1 June 1947 104p (Li- 
brary of Congress) 40c LC 1.2:M85/v.1,no0.1 

An annotated subject guide to all government films 
available for public use. Directions for ordering films 
are included. 


Foreign Relations 


Committee of European Economic Co-operation. 
1947 2 vols charts tables (Department of State, 
European Series nos. 28, 29) 

Vol. 1, General Report. 30c S 1.45:28 

Vol. 2, Technical Reports. $1 S 1.45:29 

“Consists of a general statement of the problems of 
European economic recovery, the plans of the European 
countries concerned to meet these problems, and the as- 
sistance which these countries believe to be necessary 
from the United States and other non-European coun- 
tries and agencies to restore their economic position."’— 
Letter of transmittal. 
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The Development of the Foreign Reconstruction 
Policy of the United States, March-July, 1947. 
1947 16p (Department of State, Commercial 
Policy Series no. 105) 10c S 1.37:105 

Contains excerpts from the official statements of the 
President and Department of State officers relating to 
our foreign policy. 

European Recovery and American Aid. 1947 286p 
tables (Executive Office of the President) 60c 

Pr 33.2:Eu74 

An attempt to determine the limits within which the 

U.S. can safely and wisely extend aid to western 
Europe. 


Ist Report of Congress on Assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, for the Period Ending Sept. 30, 
1947. 1947 53p (Department of State, Near 
Eastern Series no. 11) 20c S 1.31:11 

Contains the texts of the major documents involved 
in getting this aid for Greece and Turkey. 

Korea's Independence. 1947 60p (Department 
of State, Far Eastern Series no. 18) 15c 

a S 1.38:18 
A well documented account of the Russian-U.S. ne- 
gotiations. 

Making the Peace Treaties, 1941-1947. 1947 150p 
(Department of State, European Series no. 24) 
50c S 1.45:24 

“‘A history of the making of the peace beginning 
with the Atlantic Charter, the Yalta and Potsdam Con- 
ferences, and culminating in the drafting of peace 
treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Humgary, Rumania, and 
Finland.’’—Subtitle. 


National Resources and Foreign Aid. 1947 97p 

charts tables (Department of the Interior) 60c 

I 1.2:R31 

“The purpose of this report is to reveal the effects 

of a program of foreign aid upon our national re- 

sources, particularly our raw materials, our manpower, 
and our production facilities.’’—Introduction. 


Participation of the United States Government in 
International Conferences, July 1, 1945-June 30, 
1946. 1947 292p (Department of State, Con- 
ference Series no. 95) 75c S 5.30:95 

Given for each conference is the composition of the 
United States delegation and a summary of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Problem of the Turkish Straits. 1947 68p 
map (Department of State, Near Eastern Series 
no. 5) 30c¢ § 1.31:5 

A series of articles, treaties, and conventions on the 
problem of the Turkish Straits, together with the most 
recent exchange of notes which has taken place since 
November 2, 1945. 


Health 


From Hand to Mouth. 1947 48p illus (Public 
Health Service, Community Health Series no. 3) 
15¢ FS 2.35:3/2 

A handbook for food handlers to tell them how to 
prevent the spread of disease. 


Guide to Health Organization in the United States. 
1947 71p illus (Public Health Service, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication no. 35) 20c FS 2.29:35 


‘‘The pamphlet brings together in simple, brief form 
the salient functions of the many agencies which render 
health services in the United States. The authors have 
pointed out the contributions of Federal, state, and 
local official and voluntary agencies and of private 
physicians, dentists, and nurses. The result is a pano- 
ramic view of the entire health structure of our na- 
tion.’’—Foreword. 
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A Medical Survey of the Bituminous-Coal Indus- 
try. 1947 311p illus (Coal Mines Admin- 
istration) $1.75 I 1.2:B54 

This is the first nation-wide medical survey of an 
industry ever conducted under government auspices. 

Progress Report, Action Program Meeting of the 
President's Highway Safety Conference. 1947 
148p (Public Roads Administration) 35c 

FW 2.18:Ac8/2/947 

The progress of the various states in highway safety 

is summarized in this publication. Covers laws and 

ordinances, accident records, education, enforcement, 

engineering, motor vehicle administration, and public 
information. 

The Road to Good Nutrition. Rev, 1947 51p 

(Children’s Bureau, Publication no. 270) 15c 

FS 3.209:270 

A bulletin for mothers, teachers, public health 

nurses, social workers, and others to enable them to be- 

come better acquainted with the child's nutritional 
needs at various states of life. 


Housing 


* 

Mutual Housing; a Veterans Guide. 

(Office of Housing Expediter) 15c 

Y 3.H81/2:2H81/3 

A guide to organizing, financing, constructing, and 

operating several selected types of cooperative housing 

associations, with special reference to available Federal 
aids. 

Nonprofit Housing Projects in the United States. 
1947 91ip (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulle- 
tin no. 896) 25c L 2.3:896 

A description of the varying procedures and tech- 
niques used in 20 nonprofit housing projects—all cap- 
able of use in other projects. 

Planning Rental Housing Projects. 1947 56p 
illus plans (Federal Housing Administration ) 
15c NHA 2.2:H81/4 

“The purpose of this book is to demonstrate for 
prospective applicants for mortgage insurance : 
what in the opinion of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration are the desirable principles to be observed in 
the planning of the building or buildings of a rental 
project, and of its site.’"—Foreword. 

Planning the Expansible House; 6 Schemes for 
Houses That Grow. 1947 30p plans (Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency) 20c 

HH 1.2:Ex7 

“This booklet aims to stimulate interest in the ex- 
pansible house idea, and to give a general nontechnical 
introduction to this aspect of home building.’’—Fore- 
word. 

Planning Your Farmstead Wiring and Lighting. 
[1947] 3lp plans (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication no, 597) 15c 

A 1.38:597 

Tells how to plan the lighting of each room in the 
house and also barns and other farm buildings. 

Your Farmhouse . . . How to Plan Remodeling. 
1947 23p plans (Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication no. 619) 15¢c 

A 1.38:619 

General principles of remodeling houses, well il- 
lustrated with floor plans. 


Labor 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 
National and International Unions, State Labor 
Organizations, and Union Research Directors. 
1947° 30p (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulle- 
tin no. 901) 10c L 2.3:901 
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Lists the addresses and principal officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and of their affiliated unions 
and organizations. It also includes national and inter- 
national unions not affiliated with either the AFL or 
clio. 


Guaranteed Wages; Report to the President by the 
Advisory Board. 1947 473p charts tables 
(Office of Temporary Controls) $2 

Pr 33.302:W12 

A study of the ‘‘whole question of guaranteed wage 

plans and the possibility of their future development in 

American industries as an aid in the stabilization ot 

employment and the regularization of production.’’— 
Letter of transmittal. 

Migrant Labor ... a Human Problem; Report and 
Recommendations, Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor. 1947 58p _ illus 
(Retraining and Employment Administration ) 
30c L 24.2:M58 

A study of the specific problems of migrants, i.¢., 
transportation, housing, child labor, education, health 
and welfare, followed by recommendations for the im- 
provement of conditions. 


Union Health and Welfare Plans. 1947 24p 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 900) 
10c L 2.3:900 

Contains a survey of collective-bargaining develop- 
ments in health and welfare plans and information on 
trade union welfare programs. 

'nion-Security Provisions in Collective Bargain- 
ing. 1947 53p (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin no. 908) 15c L 2.3:908 

A survey of contract provisions relating to the closed 
shop, union shop, maintenance of membership, collec- 
tion of dues, etc. 


~~ 


Libraries 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1946. 1947 
538p tables (Library of Congress) Cloth, $3 

Te 1.1:946 

Contains in addition to the usual annual report fea- 

tures, a detailed history of the Library of Congress writ 

ten by David C. Mearns, Director of the Reference 
Department. 


Public Library Statistics, 1944-45. 1947 58p ta- 
bles (Office of Education, Bulletin 1947, no. 12) 
20c FS 5.3:947/12 

Statistics on the number, distribution, book stock, 
services, personnel, finances, etc. of public libraries in 
the United States. Statistics of individual libraries give 
name of library, population served, number of branches, 
book stock, circulation figures, finances, and personnel. 


Military Abbreviations 


Glossary of U.S. Naval Abbreviations. 1947 82p 

(Public Relations Office, Navy Department) 35c 

N 31.2:Ab8 

Contains the principal Navy, Marine Corps, and 

Coast Guard abbreviations in use from 1940 to the end 

of 1946. Contains abbreviations of vessel types, naval 

aircraft types, commissioned and enlisted personnel 
designations, and Fleet Post Office numbers. 


Glossary of U.S. Naval Code Words. 1947 33p 
(Office of Naval History) 20c N 31.2:C64 
A glossary of operational and geographical code 


words used during World War II. 
Military Occupation 


Activities of the Far Eastern Commission; Report 
by the Secretary General, Feb. 26, 1946-July 10, 
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1947. 1947 109p (Department of State, Far 
Eastern Series no. 24) 30c S 1.38:24 

An account of the activities of the international or- 
ganization concerned with the formulation of prin- 
ciples for the control of Japan. 

American Policy in Occupied Areas. 1947 31p 
charts (Department of State) 20c 

S 1.3/a:Am35 

“The series of articles . . . is intended to provide 

the American people with the background data neces- 

sary for the creation of an informed public opinion con- 

cerning the political and administrative pattern of the 
occupation policy of the United States.’’—Preface. 

Occupation of Germany; Policy and Progress, 
1945-46. 1947 241p illus charts maps (De- 
partment of State, European Series no. 23) 75c 

S 1.45:23 
A full statement of U.S. policy along with the texts 
of pertinent documents. 

A Year of Potsdam; the German Economy Since 
the Surrender. 1947 219p illus (War De- 
partment) $1.25 W 1.72/2:P84 

Surveys the four-power economic occupation of Ger- 
many, economic conditions in the U.S. zone, Germany 


in the world economic picture, restitution, decarteliza- 
tion, and control. 


Navy 


The Navy gt Sea and Ashore. 1947 84p_ illus 

(Navy Department) 30c N 1.2:N22/10 

*‘An informal account of the organization and work- 

ings of the Navy Establishment of the United States 

today, with some historical notes on its development.”’ 
—Subtitle. 

The United States Navy; a Description of Its Func- 
tional Organization. 1947 68p charts (Navy 
Department) 50c N 1.2:N22/9/947-2 

A comprehensive summary of the Navy's top man- 
agement, organization, the Navy Department, shore 
establishments, and the operating forces. 


Research 


Administration for Research; Volume Three of 
Science and Public Policy. 1947 324p charts 
tables (Executive Office of the President) 55c 

Pr 33.2:Sci2/v.3 

“Concerned with how the Federal government can 

most effectively administer its vast scientific research 

and development program with particular emphasis on 

that portion conducted in the government's own lab- 
oratories.’ —Preface. 

The Federal Research Program; Volume Two of 
Science and Public Policy. 1947 318p (Execu- 
tive Office of the President) 55c 

Pr 33.2:Sci2/v.2 

"Reviews the details of the government's scientific 

work, on an agency basis, and gives the history, organ- 

ization, expenditures, and personnel for research dur- 

ing the fiscal year 1947 as reflected in typical projects 

conducted by the various federal departments and agen- 
cies.’’—Preface. 

Manpower for Research; Volume Four of Science 
and Public Policy. 1947 166p charts tables 
(Executive Office of the President) 35¢ _ 

Pr 33.2:Sci2/v.4 

“Deals with the shortage of scientists, the implica- 

tions of this shortage, and the steps that must be taken 
to relieve the shortage.’’—Preface. 

The Nation's Medical Research; Volume Five of 
Science and Public Policy. 1947 118p_ tables 
(Executive Office of the President) 25¢ _ 

Pr 33.2:Sci2/v.5 
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“Concerned with how the Federal government can 
most effectively promote and encourage the extension 
of scientific knowledge of medical problems.’’—Preface. 

Science and Public Policy; Volume One, a Program 
for the Nation. 1947 73p charts (Executive 
Office of the President) 20c Pr 33.2:Sci2/v.1 

‘Sketches the country’s position in scientific research 
and development, and its needs, and makes recom- 
mendations as to what the Federal government can do 
in order to meet the challenge of science and assure the 


maximum benefits to the nation and to its people.’’— 


Preface. 
Roads 


Highway Statistics, 1945. 1947 75p _ tables 
(Public Roads Administration) 35c 
FW 2.2:H53/7/945 
Statistical and analytical tables of general interest on 
the subjects of motor-fuel consumption, motor-vehicle 
registration, state highway-user taxes, financing of 
state highways, and highway mileage. 

Public Control of Highway Access and Roadside 
Development. 1947 154p illus tables (Pub- 
lic Roads Administration) 35c¢ 

FW 2.2:H53/947 

A survey of the measures that have been taken by 
the various states to meet the need for highway access 
control along with recommendations for improvements. 


United Nations 


First Session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, Paris, Nov. 19-Dec. 10, 
1946; Report of the United States Delegation, 
with Selected Documents. 1947 157p (De- 
partment of State, Conference Series no. 97) 35c 

S 5.30:97 

Outlines the organization and program of the 

UNESCO, gives lists of officers and delegates, and re- 
prints the texts of important reports and agreements. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 1947 26p (Department of State, 
United States-United Nations Report Series 
no. 10) 10c S 1.49:10 

Part 1, Report of the United States delegation to the 
Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
April 1947; Part 2, Proposals for amendment of FAO 
constitution. 

Regulation and Reduction of Armaments; Action 
of the General Assembly. 1947 33p (Depart- 
ment of State, United States-United Nations In- 
formation Series no. 13) 10c S 1.50:13 

A report by Marion William Boggs, Specialist in the 
Division of International Organization Affairs, Office 
of Special Political Affairs, Department of State. 

Report by the President of the United States on 
the Activities of the United Nations and the 
Participation of the United States Therein for 
the Calendar Year 1946,... 1947 221p (De- 
partment of State, The United States and the 
United Nations, Report Series no. 7) 45c 

S 1.49:7 

Includes reports on the General Assembly, Security 
Council, Atomic Energy Commission, Economic and 
Social Council, Trusteeship System, and the Interna- 


tional Court of Justice. Also the texts of related docu- 
ments. 


UNESCO and You. 1947. 42p illus (Depart- 
ment of State) 15c S 5.48:Un3 
‘Questions and answers on the how, what, and why 


of your share in UNESCO—together with a six-point 
program for individual action.’’—Subtitle. 


(Continued on page 723) 
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Let’s Read 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING READING OF 


CHILDREN AND 


Summer Reading Fleet 


ECAUSE Beaumont is a port and also the loca- 
tion of the Pennsylvania shipyards, we util- 
ized the nautical atmosphere for a Summer Reading 
Fleet in the children’s room of the Tyrrell Library. 
A child became a member of the fleet by registering 
in the logbook of the S.S. Tyrrell, and upon read- 
ing his first book, a ship was put up for him in the 
children’s room. Thereafter, each book that he 
read put a marine signal flag on the ship, eventually 
spelling his name in code over it. Ten books had 
to be read to complete the code and be eligible for 
the Summer Reading Certificate. A brief, informal 
report on each book, either written or oral, was 
required. The books required included four about 
children of other countries, one biography, and the 
remaining five were free choices as long as they 
were on the individual's reading level. Every effort 
was made to give each child individual attention. 
Frequently parents and teachers told us of a certain 
child’s reading problems and we worked together. 
When the child completed his reading program, 
a pennant with his name on it was flown from the 
flagship S.S. Tyrrell. Each child who finished the 
required number of books was awarded a summer 
reading certificate during Book Week when the 
children’s librarian visited the schools. 

Through the courtesy and cooperation of the 
Pennsylvania Shipyards we were able to take our 
certificate-winning children to ship launchings. 
When the library was unable to provide sufficient 
transportation to attend the launchings, parents 
offered the use of their cars and also their time to 
supervise when the children’s department could not 
send as many staff members as we considered neces- 
sary. 

The shipyards also loaned us a set of marine 
signal flags which were used to decorate the chil- 
dren's room, plus ship models, knots, and the 
equipment of a lifeboat. These were on display 
all summer. The Consolidated Shipyard of Orange 
cooperated by lending us a ten-foot model of a 
destroyer escort. The local ship outfitters leaned, 
among other things, two brass ship running lights 
which were wired for electricity and used in an 
effective window display at the start of the pro- 
gram. Our Summer Reading Fleet was also pub- 
licized by distributing handbills through the 
schools, contacting teachers, running newspaper 
stories, and on the regular children’s department 
daily radio program. 

An unusual feature of the program was made 
possible by the visit of the “American Sailor,” a 
merchant marine training ship, to the port of Beau- 
mont, Children were taken to tour the ship from 
bow to stern. 

The program was completed in grand style by a 
meeting of the fleet just before school opened when 
a movie was shown and the ships were given to the 
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children as their souvenirs. The Tyrrell Log con- 
taining the record of the books each child read was 
made available to the teachers, who were also 
staunch supporters of the program. 


ELEANOR GRALOW, Head 
Children’s Department 
Tyrrell Public Library 


Beaumont, Texas 


Baseball and Merry-Go-Round 


‘ooo reading clubs of the Tyrrell Library for 
the past two years have varied greatly in the 
amount of work necessary to carry them out. The 
first year we wanted to have a club as simple as 
possible. Since professional baseball had only re- 
cently returned to Beaumont, this seemed an excel- 
lent and simple theme. Therefore, we decided to 
have a Summer Reading Baseball Game. 

A child became a member of a team upon read- 
ing his first book, and a colored paper bat with his 
name on it was placed on the bulletin board base- 
ball diamond in the children’s room. Upon read- 
ing the second book a paper ball was added. There- 
after, he progressed around the bases according to 
each book he read. It took five books to get the 
bat and ball and go around the bases. After scor- 
ing one run his bat and ball were placed on the 
scoreboard for his team. He then read another 
book to get another bat, etc., and progressed around 
the diamond in the same manner as before. In all 
he had to read ten books to qualify for a summer 
reading certificate, and at the same time he made 
two runs for his team. One book had to be a biog- 
raphy. The town was divided into two teams by 
schools, the north side and the south side. The 
division was rather arbitrary to make as even a 
distribution as possible. A careful score was kept 
on a large bulletin board both by schools and 
teams. The board was divided into the regulation 
nine innings by weekly periods and the score 
totaled at the end of the summer. 

An advertising dodger of the club carrying a 
picture of a baseball player swinging at the ball, 
plus information regarding the game, was distrib- 
uted to the schools. The library outside display 
window carried a larger-than-life sketch of the 
same baseball player used in the handbill with the 
invitation, ‘‘Get Into the Game,” and instructions 
on how this could be done. 


We had planned to use a motion picture of the 
World Series to launch the program but were un- 
able to secure it for the opening day. As a substi- 
tute we used a feature-length film from the Tyrrel! 
Film Library. The World Series film was shown 
later in the summer on one of the regular Saturday 
programs. Hillerich and Bradsby, makers of the 
famous Louisville Slugger bats, loaned us a display 
and sent copies of the Famous Slugger yearbooks 
for distribution. They also have some miniature 
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(16”) autographed baseball bats available at a 
minimum charge. We tried to borrow an exhibit 
from the National Baseball Museum at Coopers- 
town, New York, but were told none was avail- 
able. However, they stated that they hoped to have 
some traveling exhibits in a year, so it may be 
possible to obtain one now. 

The following summer was the twentieth year of 
the Tyrrell Library summer reading programs, so 
it was decided to have a more elaborate club. Thus 
the Summer Reading Circus was born. We made 
circus wagons out of colored paper and decorated 
them with gilt paint. Each child who read and 
reported on a book had a wagon with his name put 
up on the shelves. Then, as the child read, he 
filled his wagon with animals. To be awarded a 
summer reading certificate and fill his cage he had 
to read ten books. We inaugurated the program 
with the appearance of a magician on the opening 
day, introduced by the mayor. During the summer 
we had various programs consisting of storytelling 
and film showings from our film library. 

The program was advertised by the children’s 
librarian, visiting the schools carrying a sample of 
the circus wagon filled with animals and giving 
talks. Detailed letters were sent to the teachers in 
the school plus mimeographed colored dodgers of 
a circus wagon with information about the club. 
We told about the clubs over the library radio pro- 
gram and we received good publicity from the 
newspapers. 

There was an old merry-go-round in the attic 
which we assembled and repainted to use as part 
of our circus decorations. Book jackets made an 
excellent canopy and book characters cut from 
jackets were mounted on the horses. The electrical 
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division of the city fire department put the merry- 
go-round on an old phonograph so it really went 
round. (Later we used the merry-go-round as the 
children’s department contribution to the library 
booth at the East Texas State Fair. By adding a 
strip of blue construction paper around the bottom 
of the merry-go-round about six inches wide we 
were able to have space for a sign which could be 
read as the merry-go-round revolved. Gilt letters 
conveyed the information of when the children’s 
room was open, how to get library cards, and the 
time of the story hours.) 

In both clubs we emphasized that the books must 
be on the reading level of the individual child, 
brief informal reports were required on each book 
read, and the clubs were open to children in grades 
two to eight. At the end of each summer we had 
a final big meeting where the records were given 
to the children as souvenirs. The teachers’ and the 
school attitude in general was one of the utmost 
cooperation and we owe a lot of our success to this. 
The summer reading certificates were awarded dur- 
ing our Book Week programs in the schools which 
was another effective way to keep up reader in- 
terest from summer to summer. 


ELENORA GRALOW, Head 
Children’s Department 
Tyrrell Public Library 


Beaumont, Texas 


Farm Reading Club 


HE Fremont Public Library for the past sum- 
mer had as its project the Farm Reading 
Club. After a child had read five books, he was 
given a sheet of green construction paper, 18” x 
12”, representing his farm or pasture. The child's 
Mame was printed in white ink in the bottom 
right-hand corner of the sheet. For each additional 
five books read, the child was given a farm animal 
to paste on his farm. When the child had at least 
three animals, the farm was put on display. The 
walls of our children’s room were soon covered 
with these farms. 

The animals were cut from book jackets, maga- 
zines, etc. We used manila envelopes for each 
kind of animal, so they were very easy to find. 
The children were so interested, that in some in- 
stances we had to use wild animals, after every 
known farm animal had been given. 


Items about the progress of the reading club ap- 
peared in our local paper, with the names of the 
children who had read the most books. We had 
five hundred children who belonged to our reading 
club and we feel that many of them would not 
have read at all had they not had the extra stimula- 
tion which the club provided. A child was allowed 
to read any book in the library he wished, so long 
as the book was his age-level. At the end of.the 
summer, each child was given his farm to take 
home. 

FLORA N, ANSTINE, Children’s Librarian 
Fremont, Nebraska, Public Library 


Bookland Castle 
TRIP TO BOOKLAND CASTLE was the 


theme adopted for our summer reading club 
which was organized during the week in which we 
celebrated the Spring Book Festival. After the 
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children were introduced to the idea at a story 
hour, they became much interested in qualifying 
for diplomas. The large center table in the chil- 
dren's room featured Bookland Castle with ten 
steps leading to the castle entrance. Each of the 
steps represented one of the ten books which were 
to be read to qualify for the diploma. Small card- 
board figures of boys and girls with one name on 
each figure, were placed at the foot of the steps, 
and these figures were moved up one step each time 
the participant completed the reading of a book. 
Records of the books read by each child were kept 
at the library, and each child was given a gaily 
colored booklet in the shape of a key in which to 
keep his own record. 

At the story-hour period al week there was 
great excitement as the children rushed to see how 
far they had climbed on the steps and where they 
were in relation to the other boys and girls. Each 
one was happy when he stood on the top step ready 
to enter the castle. As the children were encour- 
aged to read as many books as possible, a tiny key 
of bright color was pasted to the hand on the figure 
of each child who read ten additional books. Em- 
phasis was also placed upon the choice of books 
suitable for each person’s age and grade. When 
diplomas were awarded, recognition for the selec- 
tion of the best and most suitable group of books 
was given by attaching a red ribbon and a blue 
ribbon to the diplomas of the two persons to be 
honored. The children who had participated in the 
summer program were asked to prepare and pre- 
sent a playlet for the other grade school pupils 
during Book Week. At this time we also displayed 
on a large key the names of all those who had re- 
ceived diplomas. 


Since our library is a small one which serves as 
both school and public library, we try to integrate 
the program in such a way as to provide an incen- 
tive for a year-round reading program for as many 
children as possible. This, we felt, was accom- 
plished in part by giving some emphasis to the 
summer activity when we presented our programs 
for Book Week. 

MAE KONKLE, Librarian 
Tyson Library Association 
Versailles, Indiana 


“In Days of Old” 


‘ - days of old when knights were bold’’ was 

the dashing theme we adopted for our sum- 
mer reading program. Each child became a heroic 
knight or winsome lady when he first started re- 
porting orally on the books he read. We made 
shining shields centered with red crosses from 
wrapping paper and for each book which he read, 
the child received a fiery dragon, cut from colored 
construction paper, which he pasted on his shield. 
These added a gay note of color and carried out our 
decoration scheme. 

Parading around the room in a border, which 
was done in water colors, were delicate ladies in 
courtly love scenes, bold knights in bright armor 
holding flowing banners while sitting astride 
stamping chargers, court jesters laughing as they 
twiddled their sticks, and scenes depicting the 
common life of the day. To add a note of reality, 
we brought down from storage a real suit of armor, 
which had been imported from England and do- 
nated to the library. This armor, stuffed with saw- 
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dust, caused considerable explanation to younger 
children as we tried to explain the meaning of 
shields, knights, etc. 


Stories such as St. George and the dragon, King 
Arthur tales, and Charlemagnian legends were 
placed on a special shelf. 

Although we tried to refrain from giving a ma- 
terial prize at the conclusion of the program, we 
found ourselves beseiged from different sources, 
and consequently we gave a King Arthur party for 
the highest twelve of our readers. An honor roll 
was made with King Arthur and his eleven chosen 
knights listed. The party followed. King Arthur 
arrayed in a glittering-gold crown presided at a 
knightly ceremony in which he dubbed his knights. 
Games pertaining to the Middle Ages were played, 
and especially pleasurable were the jousting tourna- 
ment and “King Arthur says.” 

After several semi-successful reading programs 
of previous years, we were reluctant to try another, 
but ‘In Days of Old” attracted a record number of 
participants and was such an overwhelming suc- 
cess that the children are requesting a “‘repeat’’ for 
next time. 

PAULINE SCHMIDT, Children’s Supervisor 
Middletown, Ohio, Free Public Library 


Circus Book Club 


HE Circus Book Club was the vacation read- 

ing plan at the Dell Rapids library. When 
children registered for this contest they received a 
bright colored silhouette attached to a circus board. 
They also received circus booklets to record the 
books read. For every book read each child re- 
ceived a paper balloon, pasted on the board, and a 
string drawn to Clown 1 or Clown 2 according to 
the one with which he was registered. For every 
five books read a real balloon was put up. The 
losing side, Clown 1, gave treats to Clown 2, the 
winner. Clown 1 had 387 balloons and Clown 2 
had 394 balloons. 

The colorful circus tent made from children’s 
book jackets has been popular with juvenile readers 
and has been a great inducement to vacation read- 
ing. 

VIOLA CARLSON, Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Dell Rapids, South Dakota 





Circus Book CLuB 
Dell Rapids, South Dakota, Public Library 
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Ride, Cowboy, Ride 


NE of the most successful Vacation Reading 
Clubs in Georgia was that conducted by the 
Cherokee Regional Library 
at LaFayette, Georgia. 
Sarah Maret, the library di- 
rector, and her staff worked 
out a program centering 
around the idea, “Ride, 
Cowboy, Ride.” In order 
to qualify for a reading 
certificate, each registered 
participant must read ten 
or more books approved 
for his reading by the li- 
brarian. As each book is 
read the participant is per- 
mitted to color some part 
of the picture of a cowboy. 
A large box of crayons is 
available and readers are given full freedom in 
making the choice of color for the cowboy’s cos- 
tume and face. 
Lucite Nix, Assistant Director 

In charge of Rural Public Library Service 

State Department of Education 

Atlanta, Georgia 





Vacation Reading Club 


ie the Carnegie Library of Homestead’s Vacation 
Reading Club, small booklets entitled “Books 
I Have Read,” with yellow paper covers, are pro- 
vided for children to keep a record of their summer 
reading. For our records 
at the desk, these booklets 
are arranged alphabetically 
by the last name of the boy 
or girl. Once a week the 
names of Vacation Reading 
Club members who have 
registered, are published in 
the local newspaper. 

Each child is encouraged 
to tell the library assistant 
something about each book 
read, and to write a book 
report including the au- 
thor, title, and a summary 
under “What I Think of 
the Book.” The library as- 
sistant who has heard the oral report must sign the 
written report to approve it. Thus his notebook 
shows at a glance when a child is eligible to move 
to a higher place. 

After reading five books, a child wins a button, 
“I belong to the Library Reading Club.” At the 
same time the library button is awarded, a cowboy 
cut out of colored construction paper is provided. 

The child writes his name on his cowboy and 
’ pins it to the bulletin board. The child pastes a 
colored star on his cowboy, after each book he 
reports on. For every five books a special award is 
given instead of a star—a sombrero, a neckerchief, 
and a lariat. 

Attractive certificates are awarded to all boys and 
girls who read ten books, with a gold star for every 
five additional books read. 

At the end of the summer all members who read 
ten books or more are invited to the Friends of the 
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Library's Summer Festival for the reading club 
members. 

The fact that the circulation of books in the boys’ 
and girls’ room has doubled indicates the extent to 
which the children in the community have learned 
to use the library. 

Munhall! boys and.girls get additional credit for 
summer reading. Book report forms are left at the 
Carnegie Library for the use of boys and girls from 
the fourth to the ninth grades in the Munhall 
School District. These forms are filled out, and 
sent to the schools in the fall by the librarian. 

CATHERINE J. BUTLER 
Superintendent and Librarian 
Carnegie Library of Homestead 
Munhall, Pennsylvania 


Three Suggestions 


| a the spring a young man’s fancy may turn to 
thoughts of love but those of a children’s li- 
brarian turn to summer reading clubs and other 
activities designed to interest her young friends 
and keep them occupied during the vacation 
months. Inevitably when that season of the year 
rolls around we turn to our files of Wilson Bulle- 
tins for help and inspiration, We have had an 
uncomfortable feeling for some time that we 
should acknowledge our debt and, if possible, con- 
tribute a few ideas for the assistance of other 
harassed librarians. Therefore we are sending out- 
lines for three summer reading clubs that have been 
very successful in our own group. These plans are 
simple and can be carried out by a very small staff 
because they require little preparation. They are 
also quite inexpensive and utilize materials found 
in most libraries. 


The Fish Pond 


Equipment: 

one aquarium (ours was about 18” x 18” x 
17"5. 

assorted gold fish; guppies; snails; tadpoles; 
rocks, and food for the kind of marine life 
used. 

one small fish pole with magnet instead of 
hook. 

8 tin fish cut from bottoms of tin cans, with 
classification numbers scratched on one side. 
(numbers were divided thus: 200-300; 
500; 600; 700; 800; 900-910; biography ; 
fiction. 

colored paper fish cut from old book jackets 
saved through the year, and strings on 
which to hang them. 


Method: Each child could fish as often as he 
liked but he must read a book in the class indicated 
on the fish he caught; thus if his fish had 500 
scratched on it he must choose from the 500’s. For 
each fish caught and read he received a paper fish 
to hang on his fish string. On one side of this 
paper fish he wrote his name and on the other side 
the title and author of the book read. Thus at the 
end of summer he had a record of the books read. 
These strings of fish were hung on a trophy board 
(bulletin board to the literal minded) until the 
end of the summer and there was great rivalry as 
to who would take home the longest string of fish. 
This has perhaps been our most popular club but 
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— Adventures in Bookland’’ also was well 
liked. 


Alice’s Adventures in Bookland 


Large figures of Alice and the White Rabbit were 
cut from cardboard, colored, and placed on either 
side of a bulletin board on which was drawn a 
door to Bookland. In Alice's hand was a gold key 
with which she was about to unlock the door and 
start her adventures. A notebook was close by in 
which each wrote his name. Alice had eight ad- 
ventures as follows: 200's—adventure of the Crys- 
tal Mountain; 300’s—adventure down the Wish- 
ing Well; 500’s—adventure in Mother Nature’s 
Storeroom; 600’s and 700’s—adventure in the 
Gnome’s Workshop; 800's—adventure across the 
Rainbow Bridge; 900’s and 910’s—adventure of 
the Flying Carpet; biography—adventure of the 
Enchanted Garden; fiction—adventure in the Land 
of Evermore. Each entrant was required to read 
two books in each adventure and a colored paper 
key (again made from old book jackets) was given 
for each book read, a different color for each ad- 
venture. When a child had read the required num- 
ber of books, sixteen in all, he was given a gold 
key. A record of the books read was kept by writ- 
ing title, author, and child's name on each key as 
it was earned. A key board was made by driving 
long nails through a large board covered with 
white shelf paper, and each child’s name was writ- 
ten above the nail on which he kept his keys. 


The Quest of the Silver Arrow 


Each entrant was asked to sign the pledge of the 
“Knights of the Silver Arrow’ which was pasted 
on a large sheet of white shelf paper and fastened 
to the bulletin board: “I’m off to join the lusty 
band that seeks the Silver Arrow! With willing 
heart and ready hand I'll join them on the morrow. 
Adventure is their daily lot, fair maids and 
dragons, too, love and danger, that I wot, and deeds 
of derring-do. Ne’er will I stop, nor pause to rest, 
but ever onward in my quest till I find the Silver 
Arrow!” 

A colored arrow was given for each book read as 
follows: 200’s and 300’s, blue; 500’s, light green; 
600's, brown; 700's, yellow; 800’s purple; 900's 
and 910's, dark green; biography, orange; fiction, 
red. Each knight was expected to read two books 
from each section and he could earn a black quiver 
in which to keep his arrows by reading at least one 
Robin Hood or King Arthur story any time during 
the summer, when he had earned a quiver and the 
correct number of arrows he received an arrow cut 
from silver paper to paste on his quiver thus com- 
pleting his quest. The arrows and quivers were 
cut from art paper, the quiver was made from a 
piece 6” x9” pasted together to form a cylinder, 
one end was then pasted to a round of cardboard 
to form a bottom. The top was reinforced with a 
narrow strip of red paper and a loop of red ribbon 
fastened to the top. These were displayed in the 
childrens’ room all during the search. The arrows 
were cut long enough so that the shafts showed 
above the top of the quiver. Each reading club 
closed with a party in the library garden. 

Veva E. ALLEE, Children's Librarian 
Dean Hobbs Blanchard Memorial Library 
Santa Paula, California 
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Bluebirds for Happiness 


Ov children’s summer reading club was the 
Bluebirds for Happiness. Upon registration 
for the club each child received a booklet with a 
mimeographed cover bearing the title “Bluebirds 
for Happiness” across the top and “The Fond Du 
Lac Public Library Invites You to Climb the Magic 
Story Tree.” The cover drawing was an outline of 
a tree. When the children read 10 books they re- 
ceived stickers to mark their climb. When 30 
books were read the award was a bluebird sticker. 
Bluebird stickers were purchased at the local 
bookstore. 

Our bulletin board was decked out with a poster 
drawing of a large Magic Story Tree surrounded 
by cutouts from book jackets with the title, author, 
character printed on each picture. Book titles and 
authors were printed on the outline of leaves of 
the tree. The faithful readers were given a blue- 
bird which they autographed and pasted on the 
Magic Story Tree near a favorite book name. Most 
of our readers were in the third, fourth, fifth 
grades. 

We stapled blank pages into the Bluebirds for 
Happiness booklet that all youngsters received and 
we encouraged them to write down the books read. 
At the close of the season we had a book party at 
the library, the ticket for admission being the book- 
let with the names of 30 books read. At the party 
we held some discussion of the summer reading 
with the older children, but we also included 
puzzles made by cutting up book jackets, a treasure 
hunt for peanuts, games and popsicles. 

We find that if we do not have some club or 
organization during the summer that the youngsters 
forget about the library and reading all too soon. 

MINNA WILLIs, Children’s Librarian 
Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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“Where Are You Going?” 


PERSONAL hobby, that of collecting picture 

post cards, suggested a summer project for 

the children’s room of the Longview Public Library. 

Just before the summer vacation a visit was made 

to the elementary schools. Response was enthu- 

siastic to the questions: How many were going on 

a trip? Where were they going? And would every- 

one going somewhere send a picture post card to 
the library ? 

Any interesting picture card was acceptable. 
Soon the cards began to come in as both teachers 
and pupils responded. As the cards were received 
they were pinned up on a large bulletin board 
made of two pieces of plywood 9’ x 2’ nailed to- 
gether in a wedge shape, the bottom being about a 
foot wide, conveniently set on a long table so that 
both sides were usable. 

At the top was a small poster with the caption 
“Where in the World Are You Going?” A cutout 
from the book jacket of This Is the World, of chil- 
dren having a conversation about where they were 
going, completed the poster. 

Tying in with the collection, fiction with back- 
grounds in the various states and cities of the 
United States were set aside and marked with small 
U.S. flag stickers, 

With the passing of summer the post card col- 
lection grew into a colorful display and the result 
is the start of a useful picture file. 

MARGARET MCNEILL, Children’s Librarian 
Longview, Washington, Public Library 











House and washline proved effective 
project in Steep Falls. 


Wash Day 


UR vacation reading project featured a little 
house made from a large carton, with lace 
curtains at the windows, and window-boxes. The 
clotheslines, and there were several, were tied to 
the library chairs. Our group consisted of girls 
and so the idea of clipping an article of clothing 
from a catalog and attaching it to the line with 
Scotch tape, appealed to them. For each book read 
during six weeks they attached the dress or undies, 
etc. Of course they had to read books in their age- 
and grade-level. 
HARRIET A. SANBORN, Librarian 
Steep Falls, Maine, Library 





“WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE YOU GOING?” 


Summer reading project at Longview, Washington, Public Library, not only proved 
popular and interesting, but also formed the nucleus of a post card collection 
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Blue Ridge Billy Reading Club 


MAGINE taking thirty youngsters and a few 
parents on a six-mile hike up Eaglesnest Moun- 

tain. It was all a part of the Blue Ridge Billy 
Reading Club at the Haywood County Public Li- 
brary, Waynesville, North Carolina. 

This year our reading club idea was based on the 
mountains in our own county. It was a natural 
follow-up after the past year about our neighbors, 
the Cherokee Indians. There are 72 mountain 
peaks 5,000 feet or higher in or touching Haywood 
County so we used the idea of mountain climbing. 

A large chart showing some of the mountain 
peaks and their elevations was placed in the chil- 
dren’s room and as the books were read names were 
placed on the various peaks. Ten books were re- 
quired for a reading certificate. To get their names 
on five of the peaks certain subjects were required 
such as a Classic, Newbery, or Caldecott Award 
Book; our country; another country; nature; sci- 
ence. These were not required for a reading cer- 
tificate but it worked just the same, for naturally 
they wanted their names on the high peaks, and 
the interest in reading classics is still continuing. 

Special talks were given by local men on wild 
flowers, birds, hunting and fishing, and trees. The 
members were invited by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to see pictures and hear the talk on The 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park given by 
the park naturalist for the benefit of the tourists. 


A letter was sent to all parents explaining the 
club and asking their cooperation. Reading cards 
were used and parents’ signatures were required. 
These were new features this year and they helped 
to save valuable time for our small staff. 
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Each year we think “Never again,” but we al- 
ways do. Really we think reading clubs pay divi- 
dends and as long as we have cooperation from 
our local people we'll try again. Now we are wish- 


ing for a new idea, for parents and children are 


asking “What are you going to do next year?” 
MARGARET JOHNSTON, Librarian 
Haywood County Public Library 
Waynesville, North Carolina 





Each child who read ten books at the 

Oxnard, California, Public Library, se- 

lected a storybook character to mount and 
group around the Storyland Castle. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


B axed got to thinking—in the midst of all this 
concentration on summer reading projects— 
what is reading, anyway? It is interesting, if a lit- 
tle strange, to look up a word like “‘read’’ in the dic- 
tionary. Nor does it mean a quick, cursory glance— 
as we might suppose to look at commuters swallow- 
ing their morning papers. . . . Webster says, first 
of all, “read’’ means “To take in the sense of, as 
of language, by interpreting the characters with 
which it is expressed; to peruse.’’ And peruse, in 
turn, means ‘‘to read carefully or critically.” Each 
of the dozen definitions indicates that reading in- 
cludes some aspect of learning, discovery, observa- 
tion, or interpretation. No wonder that reading is 
the most fascinating of all hobbies! 

Of course, for most librarians, reading is not 
only a hohby (though we trust it is certainly that! ) 
—it is also part of their work. Though goodness 
only knows when they get a chance to do any. At 
a branch librarians’ meeting recently, one librarian 
asked whether anyone present could schedule an 
hour's reading a week for the staff. Loud protests— 
gracious, no! they didn’t have enough people to 
cover the desk, as it was. Yet everyone agreed that 
such reading was a vital part of every librarian’s 
job. Guess there’s nothing for it but burning the 
midnight oil . . . or should we say, continuing to 
burn the midnight oil ? 

No, librarians have no problem whatever con- 
cerning what to read. If, by any stretch of the 
imagination, all their ‘‘professional” reading is 
completed, there are the innumerable titles which 
librarians have the happy opportunity of seeing 
among the new books—before the public gets them, 
but also, alas, before the staff has a moment to read. 
These ‘‘to-be-read-someday” titles make an ever 
increasing list. Unless, of course, the prospect 
seems definitely hopeless, and the list is discarded— 
only to be started all over again the next day, when 
a really appealing title turns up on the new-book 
shelf. ... Hope springs eternal even in the librar- 
ian’s breast. . . . 

Why “vacation reading” should somehow con- 
note reading for children is a puzzle, except, of 
course, that children are apt to have much longer 
and more lingering vacations than grownups, 
(teachers excepted—lucky dogs!). And perhaps, 
too, children need more incentive to read than do 
their elders. 

We are reminded of a captivating account of a 
fond parent reading to his children, told with 
graphic reality in the May 10, 1947 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature in John Mason 
Brown's column, ‘Seeing Things.” Appropriately 
entitled ‘Between the Dark and the Daylight,’’ it 
opens thus: 


In theory it is a charming picture. Every 
father who has ever read a book, and hopes his 
children will read one, too, has been haunted 
by it. 
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The day's work done. Curtains drawn over 
the darkening windows. Time halted for the 
happiest of hiatuses. The world shut out. The 
family close as a unit. The fire roaring. The 
lamps lighted. The children . . . stretched out on 
the floor in their dressing gowns, their eyes 
dancing with wonder. ... And father (it would 
be he), hogging the center of the stage—father 
at his most pater familias; father carrying the 
torch for culture and continuity; father sitting in 
the big armchair by the fire, his glasses on, a 
book spread open in his hands, reading out loud 
to the entire attentive family. 

This is the dream. Every father’s dream. But 
the reality? That's quite a different matter. At 
least it is in my household. For once, I speak as 
an authority. 


And then he tells all—about reading to the family. 
It is so perfect a piece for reading aloud that we 
will not anticlimax it by quoting more of it here, 
or revealing the disconcerting denouement. 

A somewhat different tack is taken by Charles 
H. Denhard in a little article, “If This Be Heresy,” 
appearing in the November 1946 “Borzoi Battle- 
dore.” He starts out bluntly: 


When a child has learned to read—beware! 
That is the time when the bending of the twig 
definitely determines the inclining of the tree. 
The child who develops with an instinctive love 
of books possibly was free of many of the well 
meant directions with which conscientious par- 
ents and teachers attempt to guide children. 

Rare, indeed, is the child whose early years 
were enriched with good reading, who can resist 
the appeal of bookshelves and libraries. He has 
an irresistible urge to explore the fanciful realm 
of adult reading. Let him do it. Don’t discour- 
age him by warning him away from adult books 
because he is “too young to understand.” How 
do you know he is? 

What happens, actually, is that when Junior 
has outgrown Peter Rabbit he is, momentarily at 
a loose end. If his home is well equipped with 
good books he will naturally gravitate to them— 
unless they are forbidden. That can be a tragic 
mistake. Junior is extremely unlikely to become 
engrossed in a book that could do him any harm. 
The curiosity of a child is imponderable. . . . 
The child who has access to a library of good 
books, juvenile, fiction, nonfiction, will find his 
favorites with little help from his elders. . . . 
Books are good for people, including children— 
especially children. 


Perhaps this is the point at which we should 
drop our consideration of providing books for other 
people, and come back to our own reading prob- 
lems. For books are good for people, including 
librarians—and when we add “especially librar- 
ians,”’ we want to stipulate, ‘“\hooks—and time to 
read them.” 
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NCE again our Vacation Reading Number 

presents suggestions for encouraging reading 
on the part of the younger generation, at least. 
If your summer reading project this year is par- 
ticularly successful or unusual, won't you share 
your recipe with other librarians through the pages 
of the Bulletin? Send brief descriptions, with il- 
lustrations if possible, to the editor when in the 
thick of your project. To put it off might be to 
overlook some of the details, or forget about it 
entirely until the deadline for the next Vacation 
Number is over. . . . 

eo & BH 

The Copyright Office of the Library of Congress 
has recently issued the first of the new third series 
of the Catalog of Copyright Entries in larger size 
and improved format. Issued on a semi-annual 
basis, the new series covers January to June 1947. 
The catalog is now broken down into more groups 
than formerly to cover special fields. The annual 
subscription price for the complete yearly series 
is $10, but separate parts will also be available. 
Inquiries, suggestions, and comments on all details 
of the catalog are solicited, and should be ad- 
dressed to Richard S. Angell, Chief, Cataloging 
Division, Copyright Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Shakespeare, A Man of This World, by Edward 
Wagenknecht, is a little 12-page booklet of the 
address given before the Friends of Literature at 
the annual Shakespeare birthday and award dinner 
in Chicago in May 1947. A few copies of the 
limited edition of 200 are still available at twenty- 
five cents per copy from Butler Brothers, 426 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago 80, Illinois. 

eo & & 

The Teen-Age Book Club, sponsored by Pocket 
Books, Inc., has encouraged high school news- 
papers to start book columns this spring by offering 
free mats bearing the heading T-A-B NEWS 
(Teen-Age Book News). The offer was accepted 
by 543 papers, which will use the heading over all 
types of book and literary news of interest to teen- 
agers. 

eo Bb & 

Lighting Schoolrooms, a 17-page pamphlet, is 
available at ten cents per copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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... at random 


Numerous rare and unpublished bibliographies 
on scientific and technical subjects are now avail- 
able to industry as the result of the formation of 
a pool of unpublished bibliographies by the Special 
Libraries Association. The bibliographies in each 
case have been compiled by technical librarians 
affiliated with the Association, many of whom are 
outstanding literature searchers in their fields. 

The pool is housed in the library of Battelle 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio, from which loans of 
the bibliographies are made. Anyone interested in 
obtaining the complete listing of the bibliographies 
should write Ralph H. Hopp, technical librarian 
of the Battelle Library, who serves as chairman of 
the SLA Bibliography Committee. His committee 
is also interested in the possible inclusion of other 
unpublished bibliographies in the pool. 

The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship Fund for 
1947 has been given to Eva J. Anttonen, formerly 
of the Boston Public Library and at present chil- 
dren's librarian at the Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Mexico City. The Committee on Award con- 
sists of Jennie D. Lindquist of Albany, New York 
(the first recipient of the Hewins Award) ; State 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut, 
Alonzo G. Grace; and Magnus K. Kristoffersen, 
librarian of the Hartford Public Library, chair 
man. Other recipients of the Award are Eulalie 
Steinmetz, Esther E. Bangs, Ruth Coburn, and also 
Eleanor Estes, author of The Moffats and One 
Hundred Dresses. 

The Family Book Shelf, ‘a graded and anno- 
tated list for home purchase and family reading,’ 
compiled by William A. Fitzgerald, has been pub- 
lished under the joint auspices of the Catholic 
Library Association and the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. Copies are available at twenty-five 
cents each from Confraternity Publicat‘ons, 508 
Marshall Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey. 
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It has the summer menu in it. 
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HE New Orleans Public Library has recently 
been given one of the city’s best known 
uptown landmarks for the establishment of the 
Milton H. Latter Memorial Branch Library. The 
fifteen-room stone mansion on St. Charles Avenue, 
surrounded by azaleas and camellias in a whole 
square of beautifully landscaped grounds, has long 
been an attraction to both visitors and citizens. It 
has recently been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Latter and presented by them to the library board 
as a memorial to their son, Milton H. Latter, who 
was killed at Okinawa during World War II. The 
Latter family has provided an additional $25,000 
for necessary furnishings and renovations, and the 
library is to take possession of the property within 
the next six months. 


The property is situated on one of the city’s main 
streets with public transportation passing the front 
door, and it fits logically into the over-all planning 
for the library system. The large rooms on the 
first floor will minimize structural changes, while 
preliminary plans include conversion of a number 
of upstairs rooms into meeting places suitable for 
club and group activities related to the library. 
There is also a large two-story stone garage, to 
house one of the library's bookmobiles, a full-size 
basement suitable for storage purposes, an elevator, 
and an air-conditioning unit in the third story. The 
Municipal Parkway Commission has agreed to keep 
the grounds in their present condition of excellence 
—a requirement of the donors—and staff members 
hope for an outdoor reading room. 





A handsome new pamphlet by Alexander L. 
Crosby is Pamphlets That Pull, available at $1 
from the publisher, the National. Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 130 East 
22d Street, New York 10. 

The Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa, is for- 
tunate in having acquired a complete microfilm 
file of The Frontier Guardian, a newspaper pub- 
lished between 1848 and 1852 at Kanesville (now 
Council Bluffs) under the editorship of Elder Or- 
son Hyde of the Mormon Church. Through the co- 
operation of the Harvard College and University of 
Utah libraries, the film includes all issues known 
to have been edited by Hyde before his departure 
for Salt Lake City. Single issues were recently sold 
at auction for about $50 each, and complete files 
are almost unknown. 

The library is also owner of a sketchbook drawn 
by George Simons, who came to the city in 1853 
as cook for the expedition under Grenville M. 
Dodge which surveyed the route for the Mississippi 
and Missouri River railroads, later the Rock Island. 
Simons settled in Council Bluffs and in 1893 made 
the sketches from earlier drawings at the request of 
Nathan P. Dodge, brother of General Grenville 
Dodge. The dates run from 1848 to 1865. All are 
surprisingly clear pencil sketches about 7” x 10”. 

Photographic reproductions of both items may 
be secured from the librarian, Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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OUTSTANDING GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 713) 

The United States and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 1947 106p (Department of State, 
United States-United Nations Information Series 
no. 18) 30c S 1.50:18 

An account of U.S. territories in relation to the 


United Nations trusteeship system, with selected docu 
ments. 


Vocational Guidance 


Guide to Occupational Choice and Training. 1947 
150p illus (Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bulletin no. 236) 35c FS 5.123:236 

General information on the use of occupational ma- 
terials in the guidance program, followed by an anno- 
tated list of books, materials, charts, films, and other 
sources useful in guidance programs. 

Opportunities in Selling. 1947 97p illus (De- 
partment of Commerce, Industrial Series no. 65) 
25¢ C 18.225:65 

A general handbook: for anyone preparing for or be- 
ginning a career in selling. 

Teaching as a Career. 1947 43p illus tables 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1947, no. 11) 
15¢ FS 5.3:947/11 

Covers the nature of the teacher's work, require- 
ments, training, working and living conditions, etc. 
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_ {A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


Reference Book Check List 


1. DERIEUX, MARY and ISABELLE STEVENSON. 
The Complete Book of Interior Decorating. New 
York, Greystone Press, 1948. 434p. $6.95 


2. DILLton, Mytes. Early Irish Literature. 
Chicago, University of Chicago, 1948. 192p. $3.50 


4. GENAUER, Emily. Best of Art. New York, 
Doubleday, 1948. 182p. $7.50 


5. KEPHART, HORACE. Camping and Wo0od- 
craft. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 2 vols. in 1. 
$2.95 


6. MCCLINTOCK, MARSHALL, editor. * Nature 
Lover's Treasury. New York, Greystone Press, 
1948. 789p. $3.50 


7. MENCKEN, H. L, The American Language. 
Supplement Two. New York, Knopf, 1948. 
890,xliii p. $7.50 

8. Mineral Resources of the United States. By 
the STAFF OF THE BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. 212p. $5 


9. NICHOLS, WILLIAM, ed. Words to Live By. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1948. 194p. $2.75 


10. SARGENT, CHARLES §S. Silva of North 


America. New York, Peter Smith, 1947. 14 v. 
in 7. $200 

11. SIMKINS, FRANCIS BUTLER. The South, 
Old and New, a History, 1820-1947. New York, 


Knopf, 1947. 527,xx p. $6 


12. THOMSON, VirGIL. The Art of Judging 
Music. New York, Knopf, 1948. 318,xviii p. 
$4.25 


13. WEAVER, ROBERT W. and ANTHONY F. 
MERRILL. Camping Can Be Fun. New York, 
Harper, 1948. 241p. $3 


Art and Music 


MILY GENAUER, outstanding art critic and 

writer, according to her publishers, has been 
seeing at least 50,000 paintings a year for fifteen 
years. This seems like a powerful lot of pictures 
to look at and still have time to talk to the artists 
whose works are selected for the volume of fifty- 
two outstanding paintings which were exhibited 
between September 1946 and September 1947. But 
that is what she has done, for accompanying each 
plate, (sixteen in full color) is the artist’s own ex- 
planation of his painting and what it was meant to 
express, together with Miss Genauer’s very sound 
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criticism which is free of la-de-da. Best of Art,‘ 
in the compiler’s words, “is an attempt to help 
bridge that gulf [between the artist and public}, 
to bring artist and public together for the pleasure 
and profit of both.”’ 


It is natural that some of the distinguished art- 
ists included may prefer certain of their works to 
the one selected, but to the general public, the 
choice of both painters and subjects will seem on 
the whole, excellent. They will also find illumi- 
nating Miss Genauer’s fine introduction. Reference 
librarians will refer to the appended list of one- 
man exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, and prints 
held in New York art galleries for the period 
covered. The binding, print, and color reproduc- 
tions are outstanding, and the volume will serve as 
an authoritative source of art criticism for the year. 

Another outstanding critic, Virgil Thompson, 
has selected ‘the cream” from his musical comment 
in the New York Herald Tribune for the years 
1944-1947, and prefaced it with a revised version 
of a speech delivered before the Harvard Sym- 
posium on Music Criticism, which gives the book 
its title, The Art of Judging Music.” Grouped 
under six headings: 1) Orchestras, conductors, 
recitalists; 2) The opera; 3) Respecting com- 
posers; 4) From out of town; 5) From overseas; 
and 6) Thoughts in season, this composer-critic 
uses the topical as a means for approaching gen- 
eral problems and basic ideas. In these days when 
a hodge-podge of comment from many sources may 
be hastily thrown together and issued as a refer- 
ence book on music, it is gratifying to have in one 
volume the outspoken opinions of a man who has 
been hailed by Clifford Odets as ‘the finest musical 
intelligence writing criticism in the U.S. today.’ 
It is also noteworthy that Mr. Thompson has added 
wit to knowledge in this collection, which so ad- 
mirably illustrates his point that “musical judgment 
is of value to others less for the conclusions reached 
than for the methods by which these have been, not 
even arrived at, but elaborated, defended, and ex- 
pressed.” 


The Great Outdoors 


Camping Can Be Fun™ is the lazy man’s guide 
to making his camping trip really carefree, that is, 
if a really lazy man ever goes camping. Entertain- 
ingly written, it not only sings the song of the open, 
but includes such grimmer aspects as getting lost in 
the wouds under “advice for stray lambs.”’ In their 
‘grab bag of camping incidentals” the authors want 
to be the first to admit that this book is by no means 
all-encompassing in the field of camping and wood- 
craft. They pay tribute to Horace Kephart, the 
standard authority on hiking and camping, whose 
Camping and Woodcraft,’ ‘the bible of the woods” 
is now issued in the Olympic editions, a series of 
books for sportsmen. Stoutly bound, inexpensive, 
its handy size recommends it as the outstanding 
title in a camper’s library. 
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For those whose love of nature is more seden- 
tary, the Nature Lover's Treasury® offers stories, 
poetry, essays, and three novelettes, dealing with 
birds, cats, hunting and fishing, mountain-climbing, 
wild animals, explorations, and a wide range of 
other subjects. Authors—ranging from Keats to 
Lucy Larcom, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings to Zane 
Grey, in no apparent arrangement—carry very brief 
introductions by the compiler, which are either 
comments on the work reprinted, or brief biog- 
raphies of the author. These have little library 
reference value and the fact that there is no index 
of any kind makes the volume more attractive to a 
browser than a reference librarian. 


Inspiration 


Another treasury, one of ‘‘inspiration and wis- 
dom,” is Words to Live By,’ made up of eighty- 
four quotations chosen and commented on by men 
and women selected by William Nichols, editor of 
This Week, where this feature was originally pub- 
lished. To the four parts, man and himself, man 
and his society, man and his God, and philosophy 
in the making, such contributors as Helen Keller, 
Saroyan, Clare Boothe Luce, Carl van Doren, Clif- 
ton Fadiman, Nicholas Murray Butler, have offered 
advice from some great source. The volume is in- 
teresting as a sampling of contemporary interpre- 
tations of older sources. 


Language and Literature 


Supplement Two of The American Language‘ 
deals with the material relating to the last five 
chapters of the fourth edition, covering American 
spelling and pronunciation, the vulgar speech, 
proper names both personal and geographical, and 
slang and argot, and embodies new material col- 
lected since 1936. In his personal introduction, 
Mr. Mencken states that it is highly improbable 
that he will ever attempt a Supplement III, though 
he has piles of notes on such fascinating subjects 
as the language of gesture, the names of political 
parties, cattle brands, animal calls, and so on, 
which he was unable to incorporate in the present 
volume. If he wants to be begged, it is highly 
probable that librarians will add their voices to the 
cry for still another careful chronicle of the devel- 
opment of English in the United States. 

Myles Dillon, professor of Gaelic Studies and a 
native of Ireland, has written an introduction to 
the songs and legends of Ancient Ireland in Early 
Irish Literature,’ intended for the general literary 
public. Some of the selections he has translated 
for the first time, giving the story of their develop- 
ment and historical setting. 


Resources 


Librarians long familiar with Sargent’s Silva,” 
the description of the trees which grow naturally 
in North America exclusive of Mexico, and also 
familiar with Peter Smith's service to libraries in 
bringing back into print expensive out-of-print 
items, will be pleased to note that Silva is included 
among the 64 books selected by Books By Offset 
Lithography, Inc. as the finest examples of offset 
printing during the 1946-1947 period, both as to 
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text and illustrations. This reprint again makes 
available a great scientific work, noted for its il- 
lustrations. 

Mineral Resources of the United States * gives an 
objective appraisal of one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing assets. Separate chapters on individual min- 
erals represent the cooperative work of the Bureau 
of Mines and Geological Survey and is the most 
comprehensive ever attempted, one earlier effort 
being published in 1909. For each of thirty-nine 
commodities there are estimates of reserves, uses, 
possible substitutes aad a map showing its location. 


Southern History 


Southern libraries of all types will want The 
South, Old and New™ by the author of other 
books, on Tillman, the Reconstruction, and women 
of the Confederacy. It is most useful for its dis- 
cussion of the modern period and for its full bib- 
liographies. Including all phases of Southern life 
and thought, it has sections on literature and the 
fine arts which do not rise to the general excellence 
of the rest of the volume, being sketchy in treat- 
ment. This would seen inevitable in such a work. 


Interior Decorating 


The Complete Book of Interior Decorating’ is 
a profusely illustrated guide covering every phase 
of home decorating. Special sections on furniture 
of various periods, on color, wallpaper designs, 
and fabrics should be very useful. Flower and 
furniture arrangement, making new lamps from 
odds and ends, slip covers, remaking draperies, and 
how to buy furniture are among the many subjects 
treated. The separate chapters on various rooms of 
a house take into consideration the small apart- 
ment as well as the more spacious house. 





Local interest in a ‘native son’’ was combined 
with the perennial interest in photography and ex- 
ploration in an exhibit in the Yonkers, New York, 
Public Library. Photographs used were taken by 
Photographer's Mate First Class Leonard M. Riz- 
zolla of the U.S. Navy when he accompanied the 
1946-1947 Byrd expedition to the Antarctic, supple- 
mented by pictures he took while on a Naval party 
sent to the North Polar regions in 1946. 
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Eleanor Fair 


AUTHORITATIVE MATERIAL ON GARDENING 
By Elizabeth C. Hall t 


SPECIAL librarian, no matter how well ac- 
quainted she is with her special field, must of 
necessity largely base her calculations of the liter- 
ature that passes through her hands upon the activi- 
ties and opinions of others. She observes the 
facility with which the beginner gleans needed 
information from book or pamphlet, she listens 
with respect to the discourses of experts upon par- 
ticular works or titles. In carrying out my duties 
as a special librarian in the field of gardening it has 
been my pleasure to associate with thousands of be- 
ginners and, perhaps, with hundreds of experts, as 
well as with thousands who possess a degree of 
knowledge that fairly places them somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. If there is one thing that I 
have learned from this with regard to the literature 
of gardening it is that the quality and value of a 
book or pamphlet cannot be accurately gauged from 
its price. Some of the best gardening literature 
may be had for nothing or for a very modest sum. 
Paramount among the sources of free literature 
on gardening are the United States Department of 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., and the state 
agricultural experiment stations. A wealth of in- 
formation is to be had for the asking from the in- 
dividual state garden club federations, the addresses 
of which may be obtained from the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18. 

Two booklists compiled to help those who are 
faced with the problem of garden book selection 
are Four Hundred Books for Amateur Gardeners, 
published by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, 
compiled by its librarian, Dorothy S$. Manks; and 
One Hundred Best Books for the Gardener's Li- 
brary [titles which are in print} selected by Paul 
S. Frese, editor, Flower Grower; approved by 
E. L. D. Seymour, horticultural editor, American 
Home, and Elizabeth C. Hall, librarian, the New 
York Botanical Garden, published by the Holliston 
Mills, Inc., 70 West 40th Street, New York 18 
(15c). 


SOURCES OF FREE OR INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL ON GARDENING 


Organizations publishing booklets, bulletins, yearbooks 


African Violet Society 
14225 McCracken Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
American Begonia Society 
1719 Alamitos Avenue, Monrovia, California 
American Camellia Society 
Box 2398, University Station, Gainesville, Flor- 
ida 
American Dahlia Society 
20 Marshall Avenue, Floral Park, New York 
American Delphinium Society 
1058 Allen Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 
American Fern Society 
274 South Main Street, Albany, New York 
American Forestry Association 
919 Seventeenth Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
American Fuchsia Society 
California Academy of Sciences, Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, California 
American Horticultural Society 
821 Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
American Iris Society 
444 Chestnut Street, Nashville, Tennessee 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

+ Librarian, the New York Botanical Garden, New 
York 58. 
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American Nature Association 

1214 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D.C 
American Orchid Society 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
American Peony Society 

Northbrook, Illinois 
American Plant Life Society ‘ 

Box 2398, Stanford University Post Office, Callt- 

fornia 

American Primrose Society 

Route 16, Box 102, Portland, Oregon 
American Rhododendron Society 

10817 SW 35th Drive, Portland, Oregon 
American Rock Garden Society 

19 Pittsford Way, Summit, New Jersey 
American Rose Society 

Box 687, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 

41 East 42d Street, New York 17 
Associated Seed Growers 

Milford, Connecticut 
Boy Scouts of America 

2 Park Avenue, New York 16 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 

1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Cactus and Succulent Society of America 

Box 101, Pasadena 16, California 
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Camp Fire Girls 
16 East 48th Street, New York 17 
Cymbidium Society 
2396 Highland Avenue, Altadena, California 
Garden Club of America, Conservation Committee 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Girl Scouts 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17 
Gourd Society of America 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Herb Society of America 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
International Pelargonium Society 
468 Glenn Avenue, Fresno, California 
Men's Garden Club of America 
Post Office Box 1066, Savannah, Georgia 
Missouri Botanical Garden 
2315 Tower Grove Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mis- 
souri 
Midwest Hemerocallis Society 
Cedar Crest Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa 
National Chrysanthemum Society 
303 73d Street, North Bergen, New Jersey 
National Council of State Garden Clubs 
Room 2108, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
National Garden Institute 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
New York Botanical Garden 
Bronx Park, New York 58 
New England Gladiolus Society [national in scope] 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
North American Lily Society 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
Yonkers, New York 
School Garden Association of New York 
121 East 5ist Street, New York 22 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 
3740 Oliver Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
National Tulip Society 
Room 1100 
37 West 43d Street, New York 18 


Commercial companies issuing informative 
literature on gardening subjects 


American Chemical Paint Company 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 

Booklets describing uses of plant hormones 
Burnett-Seedsmen 

23-25 Warren Street, New York 7 

Know the Truth about Lawn Mixtures 

How to Make a Permanent Lawn 


W. Atlee Burpee Company 
Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
Cultural leaflets on individual flower and vege- 
table crops 
Chapman-Gilbert Company ; 
830 West Ivy Street, San Diego, California 
Success without Soil [Chemiculture} 
Conard-Pyle Company 
West Grove, Pennsylvania 
Success with Roses {issued irregularly; 25c a 
year} 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Booklets on garden dusts, sprays and seed disin- 
fectants 
Florist Imports, Inc. 
Post Office Box 1434, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Orchid leaflet 
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Germain Seed and Plant Company 
739-749 Terminal Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, California 
Leaflets on culture of roses, bulbs, dahlias 
Hayes Spray Gun Company 
98 North San Gabriel Boulevard, Pasadena 8, 
California 
The Battle of the Bugs 
Peter Henderson and Company 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7 
How to Make a Lawn 
Cecil Houdyshel 
1412 Third Street, La Verne, California 
How to Grow Orchids [25c} 
International Harvester Company 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, II- 
linois 
Man and the Soil 
Jackson and Perkins 
Newark, New York 
Gardening with Modern Roses and Perennials 
{issued irregularly; 50c a year} 
Home Garden Guide 
Laurel Hill Herb Farm 
Falls Village, Connecticut 
Garden with Good Taste {on herbs; 10c]} 
Lester Rose Gardens 
Watsonville, California 
Roses of Yesterday 
Henry Leuthardt Nursery 
King Street, Port Chester, New York 
Booklet on dwarf trees including espalier-trained 
fruit trees 
Lord and Burnham 
Irving, New York 
Under Glass; a Bulletin for the Home Green 
house Gardener {bimonthly ] 
McCormick and Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Insecticide and fertilizer leaflets 
Magic Garden 
Box 2554, Miami, Florida 
Magic Gardening for You {chemiculture]} 
Mandeville and King Company 
1040 University Avenue, Rochester, New York 
Cutting Gardens 
North Ridge Nurseries 
Rural Delivery 4, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Root and Grow Your Own Evergreens and 
Flowering Shrubs from Cuttings 
Nut Tree Nurseries 
Downington, Pennsylvania 
Successful Nut and Crop Tree Growing 
Organic Gardening 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
Inexpensive booklets on wide variety of garden 
subjects 
Plantabbs Corporation 
1 Biddle Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
Your Plants, by F. F. Rockwell 
B. G. Platt Company 
160 Moore Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
“Spraying the Home Garden 
Rainbow Hybridizing Gardens 
Placerville, California 
The Technique for Iris Hybridization 
Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
Inexpensive booklets in the Basic Science Educa- 
tion Series: The Garden and Its Friends, 
Garden Indoors, Plant Factories, Flowers, 
Fruits, Seeds 


(Continued on page 734) 
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The State Extension Worker's 
Business 


ECENTLY a newly appointed state extension 
worker inquired about modern methods used 
by various state library agencies. Such a question 
brings out the changed approach to extension work 
which has taken place during the last twenty-five 
years. The stalwarts of the early extension period 
plead for the acceptance of books and libraries as 
necessities, not frills. Thanks to a higher educa- 
tional level and better school and college libraries, 
this pleading is no longer as important as formerly, 
except in isolated instances. 


To bring books directly to the people a number 
of states early began a program of state aid through 
traveling libraries. Today state workers often con- 
sider traveling libraries a distinct handicap and an 
obsolete system. Generally the service is too thin, 
touching only a relatively few people. Very often 
budget makers, legislators, and citizens get the im- 
pression that traveling libraries and long-distance 
service can take the place of direct local contact 
with trained librarians. Certainly the state should 
render a book service, but not as a competitor. 
Rather, it should strengthen and support existing 
service and encourage the formation of strong units. 


Assist Small Libraries 


Perhaps the most striking difference between ex- 
tension work then and now lies in the “assistance 
to public libraries.” If we may judge by the files 
found in state extension agencies, most extension 
workers formerly felt morally bound to “help the 
small library.” The “help” usually consisted of 
spending anywhere from a few hours or a day to 
a week or more in one library, weeding, cataloging, 
rearranging the library’s books, teaching the librar- 
ian and board members the rudiments of library 
management, talking to the mayor and the village 
council, and departing, not to be seen again in the 
village for one or more years. 

That not all extension workers died of frustra- 
tion is testimony to their remarkable courage and 
stamina. The trouble with this help was and still 
is its ephemeral character. Returning to the scene 
of her back-breaking, exhausting labors a few years 
later, the extension librarian would find a new 
librarian, a new board, a mayor who knew nothing 
of an extension agency to help libraries, and the 
library practically returned to its original state. 
Worst of all, the citizens for whose benefit the 
library had been reorganized had no improved 
service. Basically it had not changed one whit. 

And the state extension worker? Shé rarely had 
time to collect her thoughts. The pressure and 
clamor for her help was so insistent that she could 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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only rush from one library to another as long as 
strength and energy fasted. And every time a 
small library was organized there was rejoicing in 
the “progress” being made! 


Evaluate Activities 


Each age builds on the experiences of its prede- 
cessors. Such help for the small library undoubtedly 
laid the foundation for today’s broader concept of 
state extension work. “Helping the small library” 
is still the state agency's chief objective, but with 
a difference. Extension workers have learned that 
instead of giving temporary assistance to individual 
small libraries it is more important that they utilize 
their energies to bring permanent improvement 
for the small library—in fact, for all libraries. 


To promote the establishment of county and re- 
gional libraries, of book pools and buying agree- 
ments, of centralized storage and bibliographic 
facilities, to raise the state salary scale, encourage 
good certification laws and recruit able librarians— 
these are a few of the objectives of modern state 
extension work. Rather than to try to teach cata- 
loging in one week’s summer institute, extension 
workers at institutes and workshops are stressing 
the importance of libraries in a world of conflict. 
There is a thrill in connecting books and people, 
entirely unrelated to accessioning and other library 
housekeeping routines, that should infect every 
library worker. When state workers succeed in 
imparting that thrill to the librarians on the service 
front, the latter's fear of being swallowed by the 
large unit diminishes and dies. Then the idea of 
modern service becomes dominant and anything 
which contributes to that service will be welcomed. 
Hesitatingly at first, later wholeheartedly if the 
service is good. 


Study Laws 


Modern state workers also pay much attention 
to laws. A strong, sound library code is the basic 
foundation for sound library progress. But there 
are other laws which can be helpful to a state's 
public library service. Tax laws, budget laws, 
municipal finance laws, and others sometimes offer 
solutions to knotty problems. And when a library 
law is not satisfactory and a new law is needed, 
modern state extension workers are not afraid to 
steer them through the legislature with the library 
association’s help. It takes practice, but after a 
few experiences and learning from past mistakes, 
courage rises with success and failure. Both are 
bound to occur in continuous legislative campaign- 
ing. 

State extension work today also stresses good 
public relations for the state agency, work with as 
many groups at the state level as possible, promo- 
tion of films, records, and other modern media, 


(Continued on page 734) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES’ 


At Atlantic City 


HOUGH complete plans for the June confer- 

ence of the American Library Association in 
Atlantic City have not yet reached us, it looks like 
a busy time for school and children’s librarians. 
There is to be a “‘preconference”’ conference on 
“Youth and Libraries’ on June 12 and 13, at 
9:30 A.M. and 2 P.M. both days (fee $5); an ‘‘In- 
stitute on Children’s Reading’’ each morning from 
June 14 to 18 ($3 for the institute; 75c the single 
session) ; and the American Association of School 
Librarians is to have a full day meeting—morning 
session featuring a speaker on social studies, lunch- 
eon, group meetings on such timely topics as: 
Atomic energy as related to, audio-visual materials ; 
Democracy as related to social guidance; Inter- 
group relations and the reading guidance program; 
Hunger, health, housing relative to magazines; 
Youth problems and needs related to the curricu- 
lum; with the groups coming together again after 
about an hour in round table to a general assembly 
discussion of these topics. For more complete pro- 
grams, consult the latest A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Free Films 


In a bibliography of government publications 
suitable for use in social studies classes in junior 
and senior high schools, prepared by the Tennessee 
Department of Education, we find these visual aids 
listed. All are free from the state or federal agency 
mentioned, with the borrower paying transporta- 
tion charges in each case. 

“George Washington's Virginia,” 16mm _ or 
35mm Sound 4 reels. This is a documentary film 
showing scenes at all the important places in Vir- 
ginia associated with the first president's life. In- 
cluded is a complete picturization of Mount Ver- 
non, showing interior scenes of the mansion for 
the first time in motion pictures. Running time, 
40 minutes. Obtained from the Virginia Conser- 
vation Commission. 

Thomas Jefferson and Monticello,” 16mm Sound 
3 reels. This film, in full color, was made by the 
National Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. The scenes of the film shift from Jefferson's 
boyhood home in Albemarle County to the College 
of William and Mary, to Monticello, to Philadel- 
phia, to Richmond, and to Washington, where the 
great memorial to him was dedicated in April 1943. 
Running time, 30 minutes. Obtained from the Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission. 

“Highways of History,” 35 slide frames. This 
slide film presents a pictorial story of the improve- 
ment of transportation in America, during the past 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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four centuries. Obtained from the Public Roads 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

“Flood Weather,” 16mm or 35mm _ Sound 
3 reels. This film shows the progress of the great 
flood of 1937 in the Potomac and parts of the Ohio 
and Mississippi basins. It explains the Weather 
Bureau's flood forecasting procedures and shows 
something also of control and relief activities. 
Running time, 42 minutes. Obtained from the 
Weather Bureau, U.S. Depar:ment of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


“Building Land and People,” 16mm Sound 
2¥%2 reels. The picture describes the activities of 
the Unit-Test Demonstration farmers in northern 
Georgia. Running time, about 20 minutes. Ob- 
tained from the Tennessee Valley Authority, De- 
partment of Agricultural Relations, Chief Engi- 
neer’s Office, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


“Reclamation in the Arid West,” 16mm Sound 
1 reel. Reclamation of the western deserts of the 
United States by construction of dams such as 
Boulder and Grand Coulee, showing the completed 
dams, canals, new farms, and crops under irriga- 
tion. Running time, about 10 minutes. Obtained 
from the Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. Department 
of Interior, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Shenandoah National Park,” 16mm or 35mm 
Silent 1 reel. The Shenandoah National Park in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia is the most 
popular national park in the United States. This 
comparatively new recreational area attracts nearly 
a million visitors annually and has led all national 
parks in patronage by a wide margin since it was 
first opened a few years ago. Running time, 12 
minutes. Obtained from the Virginia Conservation 
Commission, Division of Publicity and Advertis- 
ing, Richmond, Virginia. 

“State Parks in Olde Virginia,” 16mm Sound 
2 reels. This film shows scenes in Virginia’s six 
state parks scattered from the seashore to the moun- 
tains. There are also scenes of natural wonders and 
historic places between the different parks. Run- 
ning time, 25 minutes. Obtained from the Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission, Division of Pub- 
licity and Advertising, Richmond, Virginia. 


Incidentalia 


(W ebste r doesn’t mention the word, but it looks 
g00a) 


The bulletin ‘Book Displays—January to De- 
cember’’ by Mary Peacock Douglas and Betty Gos- 
nold Jeffrey may be secured from the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, for 25. “. . . Suggestions for stimu- 
lating and widening the reading interests of boys 
and girls in special events, outstanding personali- 
ties, world affairs and other topics on which they 
should be informed.” 

(Continued on page 734) 
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The Lippincott Award 


8 Sigece American Library Association Committee 
on Awards has announced that the Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award will be given at the Atlantic City 
Conference, June 13-19. The award will be given 
for distinguished library service during 1947-1948 
which constituted a contribution of enduring value 
to the philosophy or methods of librarianship. It 
consists of a $500 gift and a certificate presented 
by the donor. 

The Lippincott Award not only identifies the 
best in professional thought but also affords an 
opportunity to bring to the attention of the public 
important developments in librarianship. John 
MacKenzie Cory, chairman, A.L.A. Committee on 
Awards, University of California, Berkeley, urges 
librarians to nominate candidates for the award. 
Names of nominees can be submitted to Mr. Cory, 
or to the other members of the committee, Mary 
N. Barton, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, or to Ola M. Wyeth, Public Library, 
Savannah, Georgia. Candidates’ names must be 
submitted by May 15. 

The Lippincott Award was presented to Mary 
U. Rothrock in 1938 for her outstanding work in 
developing library service for the TVA and to 
Herbert Putnam in 1939 in recognition of his 
career as Librarian of Congress. The award was 
temporarily discontinued in 1941. 


Atlantic City Conference 


At the meeting of the presidents and other rep- 
resentatives of the A.L.A. divisions with the Execu- 
tive Board at Midwinter to discuss arrangements 
for the Atlantic City Conference the following 
recommendations were approved at that meeting: 

The increased registration fee of $5 for the 
week, or $2 for one day, was endorsed, not with 
enthusiasm, but with realization that the cost of 
conferences has gone up. It was also agreed that 
at all large meetings, not including most luncheon 
or dinner meetings, admission should be by badge 
or daily ticket. 

The groups agreed to have hosts and hostesses 
at all meetings to welcome delegates and to control 
admission. It now appears that the latter will not 
be necessary for meetings held in the auditorium. 
Control will be by Convention Hall uniformed 
guards at the entrances at the ramp and exhibit 
space through which all persons must pass to reach 
meeting rooms. 

Groups will have a responsibility to control ad- 
missions to meetings held outside the Convention 
Hall, and may wish to provide hosts and ushers 
for all meetings. 


College Library Buildings Clinic 


The A.C.R.L. Building Committee will sponsor 
a clinic on college library building plans at the 
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Atlantic City Conference at 8:00 P.M., June 16. 
The program of the meeting will consist of reports 
on various college library building projects. Col- 
lege librarians, who wish to present their plans for 
discussion and criticism, are invited to write to 
Robert A. Miller, director, Indiana University Li- 
braries, who will attempt to place their plans on 
the clinic agenda. Each librarian who accepts a 
place on the agenda will be expected to attend the 
conference and to come with slides for projection. 


Appeal to Members 


At the time of election, the members of A.L.A. 
are necessarily limited in their choice to those can- 
didates whose names appear on the official ballot. 
That is why it is so important to have the selection 
of nominees based on suggestions as widely repre- 
sentative of the general membership as possible. 
Are you willing to take the time and trouble to 
submit your suggestions, along with a brief state- 
ment of the prospective nominees’ qualifications, 
to the nominating committee? By doing this, you 
will enable the committee to discharge its responsi- 
bilities to the Association in a democratic fashion. 

Candidates are to be nominated for the positions 
of president-elect, second vice president, treasurer, 
two members of the Executive Board, six members 
of the Council, and such elective positions as may 
happen to be vacant. 

Since the committee must have its report ready 
early in October, and since a great deal of time- 
consuming correspondence must be carried on be- 
fore the final slate can be completed, you are urged 
to submit your recommendations in good time to 
Arnold H. Trotier, Chairman, A.L.A. Nominating 
Committee, University of Illinois Library, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


Remodeling Existing Libraries 


The Atlantic City Conference program of the 
A.L.A. Library Architecture and Building Planning 
Committee: on Tuesday, June 15, a session will be 
devoted to remodeling of existing buildings. Fran- 
cis Keally, New York architect, and James E. 
Bryan, assistant librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, will be the speakers. A meeting on Thurs- 
day, June 17, will be given over to a question 
period, with a panel of public librarians experi- 
enced in building planning. To assure adequate 
answers to their questions, librarians are invited 
to submit their questions in advance to the chair- 
man, Ernest I. Miller, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Personnel Procedure 


A subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board on Person- 
nel Administration is working on a revision of 
“Organization and Personnel Procedure,” which 
was first published by the Board in 1940. It is 
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hoped to include in the revision several examples 
of good personnel forms, such as application 
blanks, interview sheets, service rating forms, 
agreement or contract forms, letters of appoint- 
ment, and the like. The subcommittee urges li- 
brarians who have forms which they consider satis- 
factory to send five copies of each for examination. 

The committee is made up of representatives of 
college and university, large public, small public, 
school, and special libraries, and is interested in a 
response from all types of libraries. Kindly send 
forms to Amy Winslow, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Personnel Organization and Procedure, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Film Workshop 


There will be a Film Workshop and Adult Edu- 
cation Institute at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, June 11-13, 1948, sponsored by A.L.A. Adult 
Education Board, A.L.A. Audio Visual Committee, 
and Adult Education Section of the A.L.A. Public 
Libraries Division. The tentative program in- 
cludes: 

Fripay: Hello!—Florence S. Craig, 

Public. Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

How to Conduct a Workshop for Librarians on Human 
Relations and Psychology—Mildred V. D. Mathews, 
New York Public Library. 

Library Service to Labor—Dorothy Bendix, Service to 
Trade Unions, Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 

Live Long and Like It; Library Clubs for Old Folks— 
Fern Long, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 

Library Programs in the Field of International Relations 
—Marian McFadden, Indianapolis, Indiana, Public 
Library. 


Cuyahoga County 


Tooling Up for Leadership: A Cosponsored 
Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


SATURDAY: 
Institute—Marion E. Hawes, 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Program Planners Institute for Small Libraries—Ruth 
Rutzen, Detroit, Michigan, Public Library. 

The Use of Films in Adult Education—Dr. Edgar Dale, 
Ohio State University, Film Council of America. 

Film Showing—Critical discussion of four films in the 

field of human relations. 

Dinner Meeting: The World in Your Backyard— 

Julien Bryan, Producer, Lecturer, International Film 
Foundation. 


SuNDAY: Equipment Standards and Use—Otto Coelln, 
Screen Magazine, See and Hear. 
Analysis of the Content of Sponsored Films—Dr. Edgar 


Dale and a panel of librarians. 


Preconference on Youth and 
Libraries 


Sponsored by the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People, a preconference on youth 
and libraries will be held at the Hotel Brighton 
June 12-13. Registration will be limited to 300. 
The fee is $5, and is to be paid at the door. Please 
indicate your intent to register by writing Sue Hef- 
ley, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The program is as follows: 

June 12, 9:30 A.M., “What Youth Reads’ with 
a discussion of great books by Lillian Lawyer, 
Washington, D.C., and a young book reviewers 
broadcast led by Margaret Scoggin, New York 
Public Library. A nationally known speaker will 
be announced later. At 2:00 “Youth Helps Plan” 
will be the subject of discussion by Beatrice Schein, 
Newark Public Library, with members of her 
youth advisory council. Margaret Alexander Ed- 
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wards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, will describe the 
United Nations youth group. Students from Scotch 
Plains High School, New Jersey, will demonstrate, 
with their librarian, A. Lorraine Ayres, how they 
help plan. 

June 13, 9:30 A.M., “Youth Agencies Get To- 
gether” will include a demonstration of the Cleve- 
land cooperative program on “Roads to World 
Understanding” by Stephen Matyi, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library; the New Jersey Youth Council; the 
Fitchburg Youth Library Project, by Ruth Hyatt, 
Fitchburg Public Library, Massachusetts; and the 
film “Make Way for Youth.” The theme at the 
2:00 o'clock session will be “Learning on the Job.” 
The New Jersey School Library Council Associa- 
tion will be discussed by three representative stu- 
dents and Ann H. Benson, Irvington High School. 
“Book-Talks—Students” by Catherine J. Elbertson, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden, will be 
followed by a panel on in-service training for 
work with young people in public libraries. 


Institute on Children’s Reading 


The Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People will conduct an institute on chil- 
dren's reading, June 14-18, from 8:00-900 A.M. 
The registration fee is $3 or 75 cents for a single 
session, payable at the time of registration or at 
the door. Registration will be limited to 300. 
Please indicate your intent to register by writing 
Sue Hefley, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. The institute will consider the 
evaluation of books for children, particularly in 
relation to human relationships and controversial 
issues. 


Entertainment at Atlantic City 


The Hospitality-Entertainment Committee for 
the Atlantic City Conference has prepared the fol- 
lowing program for members attending the con- 
ference: 

Social Functions 

Reception—following first General Session. 
Will be held in rear of ballroom at Convention 
Hall. Punch and cookies to be served. 

Tea—Atlantic City Library. Tea will be served 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday afternoons, 
4:00-6:00 with a trustee of the Atlantic City Li- 
brary presiding, and at least one New Jersey author 
present at each tea. 

Square dancing—Wednesday evening. Hotel to 
be announced. Refreshments will be provided if 
funds permit. 

Lounge. A lounge where librarians and trustees 
can meet informally will be set up in Convention 
Hall for the convenience of delegates. In this con- 
nection, it is planned to enliven the surroundings 
by displaying pictures of former A.L.A. confer- 
ences. 

Trips 

The committtee does not plan to schedule any 
trips from Atlantic City on the free day, but we 
will provide adequate information for those wish- 
ing to explore New Jersey and surrounding areas 
either during or after the conference. From every- 
thing we have heard from librarians planning to 
attend, it would appear that the famous Atlantic 
City Boardwalk will provide plenty of attractions 
for our visitors. 
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for the Month 





NSPIRED by “Minnesota Inspired” labels, the 
Technical Department of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library set out to display the labels of clothing 
manufactured or distributed in the Upper Midwest. 
With the cooperation of the Minnesota Apparel 
Industries, the Technical Department arranged an 
exhibit of eighty-three labels for everything from 
lingerie to snow suits. There was one shoe label 
in the group. 

The labels were mounted on dark green paper 
cut to simulate giant labels. These along with the 
green cut paper letters were mounted on a shocking 
pink background at the entrance to the Technical 
Room, where it stopped patrons as they came in. 

In a near-by case at the opposite side of the door 
were examples of the advertising of nationally 
known brands. The exhibit was up for two months, 
serving not only as an interesting exhibit to the 
many who stopped to see it, but also as instruction 
in the rise of the Twin Cities as a garment center. 





This maypole exhibit proved popular in the 
Artesia, New Mexico, High School Library. The 
baskets beside each book jacket were made from 
construction paper, with hand-painted flowers. The 
streamers were satin ribbon, and the maypole wind- 
ers were book spines, with heads, arms, and legs of 
construction paper. 
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The Port Washing- 
ton, New York, Public 
Library pleases both 
parents and young folks 
with a bulletin board 
2%2’x 1%2’ in the chil- 
dren’s room. Changed 
weekly, the board car- 
ries notices of school 
and community events, 
plays, Scout programs, 
clippings from current 
magazines and news- 
papers, etc. Appropri- 
ate headings are put on 
colored paper, and each 
item includes program, 
place, and time. Variety 
in color and arrange- 
ments lend interest. 


WILSON 


In a small branch 
lacking space for ex- 
hibits, a section of 
shelving can easily be 
converted into a dis- 
play case. These 
shelves in the Logan 
Square Branch Li- 
brary, Chicago, were 
lined with a bright 
plaid wallpaper. An 
edging was cut from 
blue poster board and 
tacked to the outside 
frame of the shelving. 
Wallpaper 14’ long 
and two sheets of 
22° - = 26" poster 
board produced this 
shadow box effect. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





N this anniversary review of Wilson publications 

we come now to a group of indexes. INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS INDEX, begun in 1913 for the 
indexing of periodicals in the special fields of 
chemistry, engineering, and industry, grew from a 
five-slender-issues-a-year publication, with annual 
cumulation, indexing 67 magazines, to its present 
mammoth monthly appearance with annual bound 
volume, indexing more than 200 publications in 
the fields of engineering, science, industry, eco- 
nomics, business and finance, public administration, 
management, and insurance. Since its inception, 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX has been edited 
by Marion E. Potter. 

The EDUCATION INDEX was begun in March 
1929because of many requests from educators and 
librarians, including the then librarian of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, for a publication which 
would “serve as a clearinghouse for educational 
literature." The first issue of the new service in- 
dexed 72 periodicals in the field of education, 
increasing the number to 98 in the next issue. At 
the present time, complete coverage is given to 127 
leading educational periodicals in the U. S., Can- 
ada, and foreign countries, with selective indexing 
of 25 additional magazines. Each issue also in- 
cludes a classified check list of educational books, 
and a special section devoted to occasional miscel- 
laneous material. Dorothy Ross Carpenter has been 
with the INDEX since its inception in 1929, first 
as managing editor, and since 1935 as editor. _ 

The AGRICULTURAL INDEX was begun in 
1916 at the request of the Agricultural Section of 
the A.L.A. Originally indexing 62 agricultural 
publications, with a number of government docu- 
ments and reports, it now has a subject index to 
the contents of more than 110 periodicals in the 
field of agriculture and allied subjects, as well as 
many agricultural books, bulletins, pamphlets, and 
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mentioned in the Lighthouse 

AGRICULTURAL .NDEX. On the service basis 

ArT INDEX. On-the service basis 

Dickinson, A. D. Bgst BooKs OF THE 
DECADE. $3 

EDUCATION INDEX. On the service basis 

FILMSTRIP GUIDE. $3 a year (10 issues) 
including annual bound volume. Ready 
in September 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 
basis 

Johnsen, Julia E. THe DiLemMMa OF Post- 
WAR GERMANY. (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 20) $1.50 

Peters, C. A. THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

Taylor, A. Marjorie. THE LANGUAGE OF 
WorLD War II. rev. ed. $3. Ready 
late May 


On the service 
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reports, including all regular series from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the state experimental 
stations, and a selection from the extension serv- 
ices. The INDEX is edited by Florence A. Arnold. 


The ART INDEX, begun in January 1929, 
covers subjects in the field of art dealt with in the 
general art museum, or the art departments of 
public and college libraries. A dictionary catalog, 
with subjects, authors, and artists in one alphabet, 
the INDEX includes magazines and museum pub- 
lications chosen by vote of the subscribers. The 
specific divisions are archeology, architecture, deco- 
ration and ornament, graphic arts, landscape archi- 
tecture, painting, pottery, and sculpture. In addi- 
tion to English and American periodicals, a 
number of foreign magazines are indexed, includ- 
ing French, Spanish, Belgian, and Dutch publica- 
tions. The ART INDEX, which for a number of 
years was under the supervision of Sarah St. John, 
has been edited since the summer of 1945 by 
Beatrice B. Rakestraw. 


Postwar Germany 


In the DILEMMA OF POSTWAR GERMANY 
the editor of this latest Reference Shelf title, to 
be published this month, devotes considerable space 
to the differences between Russia and this country 
as voiced by international authorities. Should Ger- 
many be permitted to re-arm? How strong should 
Germany become? What industries should be per- 
mitted? These are some of the questions discussed 
in the book in the words of recognized experts. 


Immigration 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM, latest book 
to be published in the Reference Shelf, takes up 
the question of how many foreign born America 
can—or should—absorb. As in the other books in 
this series dealing with controversial problems, the 
editors, Alberta Worthington and Clarence Peters, 
quote at length the divergent opinions of recog- 
nized authorities such as Louis Adamic, Adolf A. 
Berle, William Green, Stanley High, Herbert Leh- 
man, George S. Marshall, Richard J. Walsh, and 
others. The book opens with an interesting article, 
“The Controversy,” from the Congressional Digest. 
It continues with a general discussion, presents 
past and present legislation and our debt to foreign- 
born Americans. The final chapter, ‘Europe's Dis- 
placed Persons,” is followed by an extensive bibli- 
ography. 


Slogans etc 


THE LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR II, by 
A. Marjorie Taylor, now fully revised in the light 
of later information, has been expanded to more 
than double its original length in the new edition 
just published by The Wilson Company. Printed 
sources are cited for nearly all definitions and ex- 
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planations of terms. The volume contains a wealth 
of interesting sidelights on the wartime attitudes 
of Americans and Britons as reflected in their 
speech, their slogans, and their slang. It is as en- 
tertaining as it is informative. The alphabetical 
list of words and phrases is followed by a separate 
list of war songs, a bibliography, and an index. 


Filmstrips 


Because of the interest expressed regarding the 
present monthly listing of filmstrips in the Educa- 
tional Film Guide The H. W. Wilson Company 
has decided to issue the FILMSTRIP GUIDE as 
a separate publication, to begin in September 1948. 

The FILMSTRIP GUIDE will be published ten 
times a year. Each issue will be a comprehensive 
list of current releases containing a classified sub- 
ject list arranged according to the Dewey decimal 
system of classificaticn, and an alphabetical index. 
Each year the September issue will be a bound 
volume which will include all material from the 
preceding nine issues. The first issue, the Septem- 
ber 1948 bound volume will contain all filmstrips 
previously listed from February through June 1948 
in Section 2 of the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE. 


As a comprehensive list of current filmstrips the 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE will be valuable not only to 
schools but to churches which conduct extensive 
religious education programs; and to any business 
or industry which has an employee training pro- 
gram. 


Best Books: 1936-1945 


BEST BOOKS OF THE DECADE, an interest- 
ing cross-section view of trends in literary judg- 
ment prepared by Asa Don Dickinson, presents an 
index to a guide of book acceptance among people 
who influence readers. A total of 400 books is 
scored on this basis and 600 listed as runners-up. 
The ten “bests” are listed in various classifications 
and there is a list of books with perfect scores 
(all pluses) in the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 
The book is valuable in indicating what books of 
the 1936-1945 decade will live. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 727) 


O. M. Scott and Sons 
Maryville, Ohio 
Lawn Care {issued irregularly } 
Seymour Smith and Son 
Main Street, Oakville, Connecticut 
Pruning Handbook, by E. L. D. Seymour [25c]} 


Swift and Company Fertilizer Works 
Chicago, Illinois 
For Languid Gardeners Only and Lazy Lawn- 
keepers 
Master Gardener Features {monthly} 
Towson Nurseries 
York Road and Hillside Avenue 
Towson, Maryland 
The Four Seasons {issued irregularly} 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 728) 


fostering adult education projects, discussion 
groups and the like. 


Thinking Is Your Job 


Most of all, the state extension worker's busi- 
ness calls for thought and study, as befits a leader 
of community leaders and the source of inspiration 
for other librarians in the state. Periodic evalua- 
tion of every activity carried on by the state agency 
is absolutely necessary. If the activity does not 
contribute toward achieving objectives set forth in 
the Postwar Standards, the National Plan for Pub- 
lic Library Service, and the state’s own plan for 
long-term, permanently improved service, then 
time and energy had better be saved for something 
really significant. 


Rewards 


There is probably no more exhausting, exhilarat- 
ing, nerve-wracking, or stimulating work in the 
library profession than state extension. Yet it has 
its rewards in moments of supreme gratification as 
when a metropolitan area with twenty-three in- 
dependent libraries begins to operate one joint li- 
brary service with better salaries for all library 
workers, better and more books for all citizens, and 
a corps of trained librarians to assist those without 
training, bringing professional library service to 
those who could never have afforded it independ- 
ently. When that happens, then state workers are 
sure that good, modern library service administered 
by smart, skillful, happy librarians practically sells 
itself. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 729) 


“If the instructor is successful in arousing a 
growing interest, the student and instructor will 
be constant visitors in the library... . The higher 
the circulation of books, the more alert is the 
teaching. If the administrator is interested in meas- 
uring the quality of the teaching that is being done 
and the kind of service the students are getting 
from the library and the faculty, I would refer him 
to the school library and library statistics.’-—Opal 
Humphreys, quoted in the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Indiana School Librarians Association. 


“The Marshall Plan—Pro and Con,” poster. $1 
Sturgis Printing Company, Library Division, Post 
Office Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan. 

Information concerning a simplified calendar 
The World Calendar Association, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 


“Democracy for All’—a study plan, with sup- 
plementary reading list—by Helen P. Mudgett. 
Single copies, 50c; special rates for quantities; 
“transportation charges extra.’’ University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 


Thornton Burgess records. Presale reservations, 
Adventure Records, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
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‘ A NEW, HELPFUL GUIDE 
_ FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


School Library Routines Visual- cedures to make this book an indis- 
ized shows you, by means of easy- pensable aid for either self-help or 
to-understand text and step-by-step for instructing beginners. 


illustrations the essentials of school 


library procedures. School Library Routines Visual- 


ised is 8%” x11", and contains 56 
pages of text and illustrations. Full 





It explains the use of various cloth binding. 
“aids” in classifying and cataloging 
to help the beginner understand the Single Copy, only $2.50 
applications involved. There are 
helpful chapters on subject heading : 
work, card filing, care of pamphlets, LIBRARY RESEARCH } 
clippings and picture material. SERVICE 
The author, Mrs. Winifred L. DIVISION OF DEMCO 
Davis, formerly chief of the Li- LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
brary Extension for the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, has done 112 So. Carroll Street 
an excellent job of simplifying pro- Madison 3, Wisconsin 











BACK IN PRINT AGAIN@ kesay 


help make Your publicity effective! 


Publicity Primer 


Attractively printed in two colors, 103 pages, $1 i 







A new printing of the third edition which in- 
cludes a new section on school library publicity, 
a practical publicity calendar, and bibliography. 
Contents include helpful suggestions on such 


problems as: 
BUDGET TACTICS 


REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS } 
POSTERS ‘ 
WINDOW DISPLAYS : 


EXHIBITIONS 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 
PICTURES 


PUBLICITY RECORDS 


SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY, STUDENTS 
PUBLICITY ROUTINES 


The author is editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a well known 
speaker on public relations and publicity at library schools, meetings, and 
classes in various parts of the country. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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FORUM: A Valued Magazine 
of Opinion Since 1886 


FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is de- 
signed to give the reader authoritative information 
on the ‘‘pros’’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues of 
the day, to highlight the conflicts of interest, the 
pressures at work in our complex society. 

Each month, FORUM presents articles of lasting 
plus several features of great value to 
well-documented debate; speeches, 
FORUM is indexed 


interest, 
students: a 
book reviews and comments. 


in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recog- 
nizing its importance, have ordered additional 
copies. 


Two Years $7.00 
108 Walnut St., Phila. 6. 


One year $4.00 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 











FICTION—OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS “Fiction 
USED BEST SELLERS '2 OFF Specialists 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 





NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 

















CHALLENGE! crete “arte: 

ae ‘Ges ‘Hard-to- 

s you 

want! We specialize in ‘out- >. -- books. Quick, 

efficient service| Reasonable prices! Send us your 
Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB 
141 Broadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York fi, N. Y. 








VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





_ NUMBER 


ALL MACALEMS 


r set 


Peri cals Det seen eul 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 21st Street New York 


CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 


We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possibie. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


——== 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. same 


















N.Y. 




































Head Cataloger, Warder Public Library, 
Springfield, Ohio. Experienced person want- 
ed to plan and direct work with three as- 
sistants. Library operates city high school 
library and county bookmobile. Pleasant 
work conditions, 40 hour week, one month 
vacation. Salary $2,500 to $2,700 depending 
on experience. 











Wanted: Children’s librarian. Salary $1980. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. suburb. Will consider well- 
trained person without L.S. degree. Write 
Box J, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 











We have four vacancies from $2400-$2900 
depending on experience. Applications from 
recent Library School graduates are partic- 
Buffalo Public Library. 


ularly desired. 











Children’s Also Circulation and Reference 
Librarians. Challenging opportunity for ini- 
tiative and promotion. Attractive commun- 
ity, convenient Minneapolis. Fine book and 
record collections. Prevailing salaries. Out- 
line education and experience. Public Li- 
brary, Owatonna, Minnesota. 





Children’s Librarians I & II (Jr. & Sr.) 
for children’s work in a large County Li- 
brary system. No night or Saturday hours. 
No written examination. Present salary 
schedules $2400-2952 and $2532-3108. Grad- 
uation from accredited library school re- 
quired for the junior position. Applications 
will be accepted from students graduating by 
July, 1948. Graduation and 2 years experi- 
ence in library work with children is re- 
quired for the higher position. Apply: Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
Say 102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12, 
alif. 
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- Emile Beaelt Saatyee 
tatistics 


Some of the 59 Authori- 
ties quoted at length or in 
excerpts are: 


Sir Norman Angell 

Noble Peace Prize Winner 
Warren R. Austin 

‘Chief U.S, Delegate U.N. 


‘Bureau of Labor 


Ernest Bevin . 
British Secretary for Foreign 
Affaire 


tsaiah Bowman 
Pres., Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Winston Churchill 
Former Prime Minister 


Cohen 

Asst. Sec.-General U.N. 
Vera Micheles Dean 

Dir., Foreign Policy. Assoc. 
Kert W. Deutsch 

Professor, M.1.T. 
Louis Dolivet 

Free World 


Alles W. Dulles 
V.P. Council on For, Relations 


ci Eagleton 
rof., N.Y. University 
Robert M. Hutchins 
Chancellor, Univ. of Chicago 
T Lie 
ry-General U.N. 
Frederic M. Miller 


Chief Justice, Supreme Ct. of 
lowa 


Wolter Millis 

New York Herald- Tribune 
Scott Nearing 

Seciologist and Author 
Amos J. Peasiee 

Pres. Amer, Peace Society 
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Hermann Rauschning 
Fied from Nazig in 1935 


gy? apr 
A , Anatomy of Peace 


Certes P. Romulo 
Philippine Oetegate to U.N. 


Franklia D. Roosevelt 
Martian A. ata 

Harris Trust & Bank 
Goetano 


Satveminal 
Former Member ttalian Par- 
lament 


Prederick L. Schuman 
Prof., Willlams College 


James T. Shotwell 
Dir., Carnegie Endowment for 
international Peace 


Edward &. Stettinius 
Former Sec. of State 
Re Gram Swing 
adio Commeéntator 
Sumner Welles 
Former Under-Secretary of 
State 


Francis ©. Wilcox 
Library of Congress 
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a Rede ps ar 
2nd Printing! 


“The ideal of a world organization 
that would do away with wars and 
contribute to lasting security and peace 


-has. intrigued far-seeing thinkers and 


dreamers from antiquity,” writes Julia 
Johnsen: in her preface to:- 


UNITED. NATIONS 


OR 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Reference Shelf 285p. $1.25 


What are the chances of Peace in 
our Time? 


Why can't the world live in secur- 
ity within an international author- 
ity that makes war impossible? 


These are the types of questions raised in 
the book. The answers are not in agreement 
as it is a compilation of the opinions of lead- 
ing authorities on international problems. 


Self preservation dictates that these argu- 
ments be widely known and weighed. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, WN. Y. 
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“tis within our power to la the world to pence 
and plenty.” — Harry S. Truman 


“The U.S.S.R. will put all effort into acu that a 
Marshall plan is not realized.” — Andrei A, Zhdanov, 
member of the Politburo and creator of the ‘new nine-nation 
Cominform | 


In two sentences this is today's outstanding problem. It is the re- 
cently adopted Marshall Plon. It is the high point in the new book: 


ECONOMIC AID 
TO EUROPE: 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 
Summers Reference Sheif 27ip. - $4.50. | 


ploaive bnioecaiioeds eiettees It iiewn tks colar st te Maran 


ive international situation: It reviews the of the Marshall 
and predicts its chances of success with or without political. and 
military intervention. 
In addition to presenting the broad over all picture the book b 
T | The Marshall Plas, He S Reports, Krug Report 
ruman | rriman 
ise Aldrich ‘Plan, etc. 


It presents the reactions of Gromyko, Molotov, Vishinsky and reprints 
the pote pienso aia g nations.” 


include: Koch, "Watter Childs, Wil- 
rthur alter Lippmann, 
fa Sa aft St mee 
Public opinion will factor in determining the success or 
failure of the’ Aeneas Nie presidential aspirant is. decrying it. 
It will be ve and call for sacrifices, BUT in dollars and cents 
it will cost approximately five per cent of what they paid 
for the last war. 


The Marshall Plan was conceived to save civilization. Understand 
and support it. 


THE 8. W. WILSON COMPANY + £50 Uses Aree, NewYork 52 
NTC SAR ~ 7 ‘ / 
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CARD SERVICE 
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COMPLETE CATALOGING 


Ready-to-fle H. W. WILSON Cata- 
log Cards are sold in sets only at 7c 
eee _ (14¢ for the first set in each 
order). 


Sets iy from three to ten cards in 


card may be included.) The number 
of cards in the set depend upon the 
character of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 


All cataloging is done by a profes- 
sional cataloger with book in hand. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Since orders are filled promptly, you 
are able to place these ready-to-file 
cards into your card catalog and your 
books on the shelf without delay. 


SAVED TIME 


You will find that these cards release 
inne time for your more important 
wor 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Cards are supplied either WITH or 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers. 


You will agese with other Ubrari- 

ans that, once tried, these catalog 

a ee 
ort. 


Write for your sample set and checklists 
of available titles teday. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 . 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the July, 1948 
issue of the Essay and General Literature Inde» 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. Bo be sup 
plemented by new titles each month. 


Bajrp, A. C ed. esentative America 
speeches: 1946-1947, (Reference shel! 
v20 no 1) Wilson, H. W. 1947 $1.50 

BROOKE, TUCKER. Essays on Shakespear: 
and other Elizabethans. Yale Univ. Pres 
1948 $2.50 

CARRIGHAR, SALLY. Ome day at ‘Teto 
marsh, Knopf 1947 $3.50 

CENTENARY of Marxism; ed. by Samu« 
Bernstein ,and others, Science and S& 
ciety 1948 $2.50 

CONFERENCE on science, philosophy and 
religion in their relation to the democrat 
way of life; ed. by Lyman Bryson, Lo: 
Finkelstein, R. M. Maclver. (Sevent 
symposium) Harper 1947 $6.50 

De SELINCOURT, ERNEST. Wordsworthia 
and other studies. "Oxford 1947 $3.75 

Fuess, C. M. and BasForp, E. S. eds. U: 
seen harvests. Macmillan 1947 $5 

Gocarty, O. St. J. Mourning becom: 
Mrs. Spendlove; and other portrai 
gtave and gay. Creative age 1948 $2. 
(Essays only analyzed) 

Gray, Cecit, Contingencies and other 
says. Oxford 1947 $4.25 

KINGDON, FRANK. Architects of the R 
public; George Washington, Thomas | 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln, Franklin D 
Roosevelt. Beechhurst press 1947 $3. 

Mims, Epwin. Christ of the poets. Abing 
don-Cokesbury 1948 $2.50 

MODERN education and human values ,bj 
H. Bode ,and others, (Pitcairn-Crab! 
foundation lecture ser. v 1) Univ. 
Pittsburgh Press 1947 $3 

Namigr, L. B. Facing East. Harper 194: 
$2.50 

ROLLAND, ROMAIN. Romain Rolland’s e: 
says on music. Allen, Towne & Heat! 
Inc. 1948 $5 | 

Sparrow, C. M. Voyages and cargo 
(Univ. of Va. studies v3) Univ. of Va 
1947. $3 

TOYNBEE, A. J. ° Civilization on trial. Ox 
ford 1948 $3.50. 

WARREN, AUSTIN. Rage for order; essa) 
rr 48) ar Univ. of Chicago Press 1948 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 








staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice 
in selecting books to meet your ind:vidual tastes and needs. 
Each issue describes and recommends about fif 
have been selected by recognized authorities and rs’ advisors. 
_ Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Cataleg or a member of the library 


Best Books is to assist you 


new books that 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 








FICTION 


BREAN,- HERBERT 
Wilders walk away. Morrow 1948 244p 
~ $2,50 


“Problem in murder in a Vermont town 
revolves around the strange habit of disappear- 
ances in the Wilder family.” American news 
of books 


CRABB, ALFRED LELAND, 1884- 

Home to the Hermitage; a novel of 
Andrew and Rachel Jackson. Bobbs 
1948 318p $2.75 

“This story of Andrew and Rachel Jackson 
and their beautiful haven, the Hermitage, brings 
light to a little known aspect of Jackson's life. 

The Nashville plantation is the scene of Jack- 

son’s return from political and military defeat 

and glory—and of his fina! farewell as he leaves 
for Washington and the presidency.” Huntting 


HEYER, GEORGETTE, 1902- 
The foundling. Putnam 1948 380p $3 


“What happens when a many-titled Duke 
decides to play hookey from his suffocating 
dignity is the basis of this . . . tale of Regency 
days. Gilly, to protect a young cousin, sets out 
to square accounts with a blackmailer, ends up 
with a kidnapping, a brainless, beautiful girl, 
and discovers that he is more than capable of 
taking care of himself in tight corners, and that 
his family's choice of a bride is absolutely per- 
fect, even to helping him out of his scrapes.” 
Kirkus 


LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE 

Pleasant morning light. McGraw 1948 
348p (Whittlesey house publications) 
$3 


In the lives of Paulie, Hanna and Stacey, 
to be twenty-seven and single was to be scorned; 
any marriage was better than none. This is the 
story of three marriages, each brought about by 
social pressure, compromise and desperation 


MILLAR, MARGARET, 1915- 


It's all in the family. Random house 
1948 243p $2.50 

‘The saga of Priscilla of the over-vivid 
imagination, and her younger sister, Becky, 
more practical but easily influenced. Against the 
background of the quietness and respectability 
of Woodlawn Avenue is told the story of the 
family, of the excitements of the kitchen, of 
animals and neighbors and the impact of family 
explosions. A warming setting for Priscilla's 
discovery of the world of grown-ups.” Kirkus 


STEWART, GEORGE RIPPEY, 1895- 


Fire. Random house 1948 336p $3 
“This bears a close analogy to the author's 
first major success, ‘Storm’ and once again por- 


trays a force in mature which can outwit and 
overpower the puny efforts of man. A forest fire 
in the Sierra Nevadas is given the grandeur and 


beauty, fascination and terror ,of the story).” 
Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


HINEs, JACK, 1880- 


Minstrel of the Yukon; an Alaskan ad- 
venture; with a foreword by Lucius 
Beebe. Greenberg 1948 231p illus 
$3.50 

Jack Hines was in his teens when he went 
to Alaska during gold-rush days. He stayed 
seven years, prospecting, traveling around as an 
entertainer, and gathering exciting legends, lore, 
and get-rich-quick stories along the way. He 

describes what he saw and heard in this. . . 
biographical account of Alaskan adventures.’ 

Retail bookseller 


LotTHRoP, ELEANOR (BACHMAN ) 


Throw me a bone; what happens when 
you marry an archaeologist. McGraw 
1948 234p illus (Whittlesey house 
publications) $3 

Che story of an archeologist’s wife and of 
how she learned to like her husband's work. 

In Chile, Guatemala and Panama she acquired 

an acquaintance with “fleas, bedbugs, inhospit- 

able hotels, unfriendly camp sites, Indians of all! 
kinds, etc. 
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RUTH, GEORGE HERMAN, 1894- 





Babe Ruth story, by Babe Ruth, as told 
to Bob Considine; with forty-nine 
photographs. Dutton 1948 250p illus 
$3 


“Primarily a record; secondarily 
the inside story of the building of the game 
ibaseball, to its place as America’s No. One 
sport. Babe recalls his career from early dis- 
covery in the sand lots of an Xavierian school in 
Baltimore, to his first seasons as a pto,—the 
Baltimore Orioles—then on to the Red Sox, and 
- the fabulous era with the Yankees where he 

broke batting averages, home-run records, and 
so on.” Kirkus 


SERVICE, ROBERT WILLIAM, 1876- 


Harper of heaven; a record of radiant 
living. Dodd 1948 452p $4 


Sequel to: “Floughman of the moon’’ 
“Most people one character in their 
lives: I have a dozen and always with 


my whole heart,” rites Robert Service in the 
second and concluding volume of his autobiog- 


raphy, which over courttries in 
Europe, the isl: of the Canada and 
the United States 


TEAL, MARION PEDERSEN 


Earth is ours; illus. by Stephen J. Voor- 
hies. Crowell 1948 205p illus $2.75 
“The story of a city couple who escape 
from the city pavements -to the ancestral farm in 
Illinois, pra hard beige ny scientific ye pre 
conquer ught, fires, suspicion t 
‘farmfolks,’ and make life both profitable and 
happy.” Retail bookseller 


TREAT, ROGER L. 


Walter Johnson; king of the pitchers; 
illus. by Robert S. Robinson. Messner 
1948 192p illus $2.75 


he ee eee 
history of baseball and one of the finest 2 
men America has produced. Walter J 


next twenty years he established 
have never been equaled.” Literary guild 


Wess, BEATRICE (POTTER) 1858-1943 

Our partnership; ed. by Barbara Drake 
and Margaret I. Cole. Longmans 1948 
543p illas $5 


“The bon, which a sequel tM A 
prenticeship”, pot 926; telates to 


GENAUER, EMILY, 1911- 


Best of art. Doubleday 1948 182p illus 
$7.50 

“Fifty-two recent American paintings se- 
lected by ;the author, with explanatory pieces 
giving the reason for her choice and the author's 
explanation of the of his work. In- 
cludes also a list of the art exhibits given 
in the U.S. in 1947 and a Sucicse list of one- 
man shows in New a during the same 
period.” Publishers’ 


ZORACH, WILLIAM, sae: 


Zorach explains scul 
and how it is 
302p illus $7.50 , 

The author “gives the reader an under- 

— of the artist's eel ening, Fenryg in 
terms 0 planes, sha pes, , and 
describes in detail the tools, sand 
mechanics for working in clay, casting in plaster 
or bronze, and . and stone carv- 
ing and wood sculpture a covered in similar 
fashion, and the whole copiously illustrated 
with 300 photographs and many explanatory 
drawings. An appendix tells where to — the 
materials necessary for this work.” Kirkus 


; what it means 
Am. artists 1947 


DOLLS 


St GEORGE, ELEANOR 


Dolls of yesterday. Scribner 1948 204p 
illus $6 

From doll-collectors all over the country, 
Mrs St George gathered information about their 
collections and of their favorites. 
This material is in her book, together with data 
on almost every of doll ever made. For ex- 
ample there is, at the true story of the rare 
Joel Ellis doll; a section on Negro dolls; new 


facts which have come to light about the Schoen- 
huts; the history of the umeaus, and 
more new material on wax lls, the Eng- 


lish pedlars, and the strange little poppets 


Illustrated with photographs of more than 

450 dolls 
ENGLISH 
Lewis, NORMAN, 1912- 
How to speak better English. Crowell 
1948 306p $3 

“The ruthor makes realistic problems in 
speech eo _—_ for learning mong 
grammar for r solution, eno rules to 
guide one, enough flexibility in allowable er- 


rors. . . It is a functional approach to rammar, 
with all the old controversies aired.” cin 


FUNK, CHARLES EARLE, 1881- 


Hog on ice, and other curious expres- 
sions; with illus. by Tom Funk. Har- 
per 1948 214p illus $3 

An individual collection of phrases, fan- 
cied by the author because of their place in our 
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FUNK, CHARLES E.—Continued 
language, this sometimes goes back 2,000 years 
for the original practice, and gives an. . . ac- 
count of the altering of meanings, and clues by 
which he traced the story of the sayings.” Kir- 


HOMES 


ABEL, DorotHy Lois 
Making housekeeping easy. 
299p $2.75 

“Using the. primer approach throughout, 
the author —— to put across the fact to 
both beginner experienced hopsekeeper that 
housework done in the modern way is not only a 
creative art, but fun.” Retail bookseller 


DERIEUX, MARY 

Complete book of interior decorating, by 
Mary Derieux and Isabelle Stevenson. 
Greystone press 1948 434p illus $7.50 
“Decoration guide designed to fit the 
needs of any income and any size home, from 
the one-room apartment to the large house. It 
provides . . . helpful answers to any decorating 
problem you are likely to encounter... Over 

1500 illustrations.” Retail bookseller 


DREPPERD, CARL WILLIAM, 1896- 

New geography of American antiques, 
by Eel W. Drepperd and Lurelle Van 
Arsdale Guild. 
illus $4 

The “story of antiques—where they came 
from and where they are. Curious facts about 
the origin, movement and final resting place of 
certain styles fill this fourth in the Drepperd 
series.” Huntting 


MUSIC 


FoLpes, ANDOR, 1913- 

Keys to the keyboard; a book for pian- 
ists; with explanatory music. Dutton 
1948 117p music $2 

Contents: Getting the right start; Read- 
ing and listening; Technique; Art of practicing; 
or Coo ready to play in public; 

Thoughts about performing; Questions and an- 

swers about piano playing; List of contempo- 

rafy piano music suitable for teaching purposes 


Funk 1943 


ubleday 1948 254p 


ON BROADWAY 


HAINES, WILLIAM WISTER, 1908- 
Command decision; a play. 

house 1948 180p front $2.50 
Characters: 18 men. First produced Oc- 

tober 1, 1947 at the Fulton theatre 
“A drama conflict between higher 
echelon air officers in the European theater of 
war, and the efforts of one man to carry out the 
duties of a tough command without interference 

from above.” Publishers’ weekly 


Random 


HAMMERSTEIN, OSCAR, 1895- 

Allegro; a musical play by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 0; 
book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 
nm. Knopf 1948 157p $2.50 7 

Characters: 15 women, 26 men. First 

os ag at the Majestic theater October 10, 

1 

Describes the life of a doctor from birth 
to his thirty-fifth year 


OUT OF DOORS 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


CORBETT, JAMES EDWARD, 1875- 
Man-eating leopard of Rudraprayag by, 
Jim Corbett. Oxford 1948 188p illus 
map $2.50 
Roaming over an area of five hundred 
square miles, the Rudraprayag leopard brought 
terror to the inhabitants of Garhwal for eight 
years. It killed, according to the official gov- 
ermment record, 125 human beings. In this 
book the author tells the story of his hard-won 
battle hunting that leopard 


HAUSMAN, LEON AUGUSTUS, 1888- 

Birds of prey of northeastern North 
America; illus. in pen and ink by Jacob 
Bates Abbot; frontispiece by George 
Miksch Sutton. Rutgers univ. press 
1948 xxv, 164p illus $3.75 

The author presents the species, habits and 
habitats of 35 so-called birds of prey which he 
proves are some of man’s most valuable allies in 
maintaining balance among the living creatures 
which inhabit the earth. Full pages drawings of 

32 of those described 


VERRILL, ALPHEUS HyarTrT, 1871- 

Strange prehistoric animals and their 
stories, . . Illus. by the author. Page 
1948 262p illus $3.75 

“Primitive animals in fact and legend. 

Fish, reptiles, birds; $; sea serpents, 

dragons, idols, and symbols. Giant and minia- 

ture creatures of the t reconstructed from 
fossils and bones. Habitat and modes of ex- 
istence. Living descendants of the ancients. 

Stories of scientists and travelers.” Subtitle 

Appendix includes a table of geological 
periods and their fauna, and animal fossi] names 
and meanings 


WHERRY, EDGAR THEODORE, 1885- 

Wild flower guide; northeastern and 
midland United States; illus. by Tabea 
Hofmann, . . Doubleday 1948 202p 
illus map $3 . 

“Sponsored by the Wild flower preserva- 
tion society, Washington, D.C.” Title page 

Over 500 species of American wild flowers 
selected and organized for easy identification. 

Illustrated with-192 flowers in full color and 

236 in black and white 








SPORTS 


BARNES, -HOWARD 
Your boat, its selection and care; illus. 
by’ the author. Scribner 1948 111p 
illus $3 
The author has ‘a dual aim: first, to —_ 
the prospective buyer in his purchase of a 
and econ, 58 give him Capaetiar mypiructions ss 
to its care and upkeep 
Contents: Boat types; Sail eet Power 
boats; Power plants; speed boat; 


Reconditi a sloop; pend: Glos. 
ppg |. ms 
HOGAN, BEN, 1912- 
Power golf. Barnes, A.S. 1948 166p 
illus $3 


“Ben Hogan reveals, for both the novice 

and the expert, the technique that made him a 

golfing great. His analysis of his own game, 

told with simplicity of language, and illustrated 
with action shots, makes this a ‘must’ for all rea! 
golfers.” Huntting 

MORRISON, ERWIN G. 

Here’s how in sports, by Morie Mor- 
rison. Doubleday 1948 128p illus 
$2. = 

The author points the way to short cuts 
io nl towike, toon. Senko , badminton, 
basebal golf, hand. 
ball, pares soccer, =, wight it lifting, etc. 

tains many cartoon type il 

POPOWSKI, BERT 
Hunting small game. 
225p illus $2.95 
“Ways and means of stalking, shooting 
and small game such as squirrels, rab- 
bits, wood uck, prairie dogs and other varieties 
that ate plentiful in the United States.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


TRAVEL 


CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER, ‘1890- 

All the best in England; with illus. and 
maps... Dodd 1948 340p illus maps 

A Sydney Clark travel book 
“Part one of this travel book contains prac- 
tical hints for o Eagland, aoc in England easicr 
—approaches to hotels, the 
Fagich haath hes given, Gee bk Decker of 
is are Raita Wve jossary 0 


Macmillan 1948 


historica] figures in both and Wales.” 
Retail bookseller 

MURRAY, STUART 
Traveler's guide to France; the country 


eae d the langua 
by oy joke A Barron Ba = Sheridan ara 


228 illus maps rg 


A guide to postwar France, with tips o 
van eae al Travelers will be aided 


p : 
cities.” Retail bookseller _ 
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STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 
Russian journal; with res by Rober 
Viking 1948 220p illus $3.75 
An “informal, but . . . informative journa! 
on the ordinary man and woman in Ru: 


. what they eat, how they spend their tim: 
whitey Giek . in short, what they are lik« 
Steinbeck 


and Capa saw not only Moscow and 
Stalingrad and other cities, but the countrysid« 
of the Ukraine and the Cancasus as well.’ Hunt. 
ting 

Parts of this book appeared in the “New 
York Herald Tribune” and other newspapers 


VOCATIONS 
BROSNAC, ETHEL 
How to make im commercial art 


drawings Brosmac. M« 
Bride 1948 222p illus $2.95 
Here are the answers to hundreds of qu 
tions on the practical side of the estes. 
commercial art 
art: an X-ray view 


: Commercial 
Job hun ; Freelancing Fashion ; Genera! il 
lustration ; ; Retouching: Car 


tooning; 
of art school ; Mehats of reproduction; Term 
used in advertising and commercial art 


DENS, PAUL, 1909- 
Your career in show business; with - 


foreword by Abel Green. Dutton 1948 


240p illus $3 
A picture of show business as a whole 
and as a business: a combination of performer 
and business men, writers and stage interpreter 
wey waders ae ee 
Contents: rer «Bo @ career; Acting an 


— terpretative preparation of th 
show; Writing for and about show busines: 


Technical and white-collar careers; Businessme: 
of show business; Outdoor show business 
McBRIDE, MARY MARGARET, 1899- ¢ 
How to be a successful advertising won 
an; a career uide for women in a: 
vertising, felations, and relate: 
(Whittlesey house publications ) $3 
“Written by women who have themsel 
achieved —— — ros _. this 
a um potentials or cir sex 
carne 1 types of advertising. Al! facets of « 


odvesiblar t profession are covered as are th : 
persons who will succeed in them. Of value fo: 


pane 9 to make their career in th 


WORLD TODAY 


BALDWIN, HANSON WEIGHTMAN, 1903 
Price of power. 
$3.75 - 


Published for the Council on foreign re! 
tions : 


and itical analyst studie: 


A “mi 
the United States and 


ja in terms Of ec: 


nomic potentials, vulnerability of industry and 


"into business without benefit 


Harper 1947 361p map 
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BALDWIN, HANSON W.—Continued 

~ transportation to attack, air strength, and atomic 
research, and tells what must be done to fore- 
stall another war.” Retail bookseller 


MOLENDYK, CLARA ADRIENE, ed. 
Price of liberty; ed. by Clara A. Molen- 
dylg and Benjamin C. Edwards. Har- 


per 1947 432p $1.80 
“Anthology of stories, poems and articles 
designed to be used in high schools in instilling 
ideals of world peace and international coop- 
eration.” Wis. bul. 


YOU AND PSYCHOLOGY 


FLETCHER, ALLAN L. 

How to train and improve your memory. 
Halcyon house 1948 208p illus $1.49 
The book first surveys the way in which the 
memory works, discussing in nontechnical lan- 
guage the role of the nervous system in mem- 
ory. Then follow the recommended methods of 
training, based on logical connection, similarity, 
contrast, and simultaneous occurrence of ideas 
and events. Later chapters take up specific prob- 
lems in memorizing, with special attention given 
to improvement of methods of studying through 

better use of the memory 


WHEELER, ELMER, 1903- 
How to sell yourself to others. Prentice- 
Hall 1947 302p $3.50 
This is practical advice, in practical lan- 
guage. It tells you the secrets of winning and 
ing a job, of living harmoniously with your 
family, of gaining popularity among your 
friends 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BELL, MARGARET ELIZABETH, 1898- 
Watch for a tall white sail; a novel; 
front. by Louis Darling. Morrow 
1948 222p front $2.50 
The story of a gitl of 16 and her big fam- 
ily of brothers who come to the rough, wild 
lands of Alaska in 1887, where their father has 
started a salmon fishing business. Romance, a 
tragedy, and a wild storm keep the story moving 
to a climax 


CRAWFORD, JOHN E. 

Better ways of growing up; psychology 
and mental hygiene for youth by, 
John, E. Crawford and Luther E. 
Woodward. Muhlenberg press 1948 
270p illus $3 

“Do you seek better ways of growing up? 

Are you sufficiently dissatisfied with your pres- 
ent ways to want to change? This book can 
. help you look squarely and honestly at your own 
. personality, find the good points there to make 
you, justly proud, then improve the points that 
ought to be changed.” Authors’ special note to 


g 


Criss, MiLor&D, 1890: | -- 
Jefferson's daughter; illus.. with photo- 
graphs. d 1948 278p illus $3 
After the death of her mother, Martha Jef- 
ferson became the devoted companion of her 
father. This is the story of how she stood stead- 
fastly by the side of a president of the United 
States, giving him the encouragement and hap- 
piness he so much needed to carry on his heavy 
responsibilities 
DALY, SHEILA JOHN, 1929?- 
Party fun; illus. by Selma Burgess. Dodd 
1948 244p illus $2 
“How to give clever parties without much 
work and expense. A book of party plans strictly 
for the teen-age set.” Retail bookseller 
SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND LESLIE, 1897- 
Awol the rajah; illus. by Diana Thorne. 
Bobbs 1948 274p illus $2.50 
“Another adventure-dog story by the au- 
thor of ‘Awol: K-9 Conmehaa and ‘Awol mus- 
ters out.’ George Stanhope takes his Doberman 
Pinscher, Awol, with him when he goes to India 
to get material for newspaper articles. Awol is 
stolen by a beggar, but is reunited with his mas- 
ter after making a hazardous journey through 
the jungie."’ Retail bookseller 
STRONG, CHARLES STANLEY, 1906- 
Ranger, sea dog of the Royal mounted; 
illus. by Kurt Wiese. Winston 1948 
247p illus $2 
“The hero dog of this book is a white sam- 
oyede, who, adrift in an Eskimo kayak, is picked 
up by the Royal Canadian Mounted patrol boat. 
Named Ranger, the samoyede held the clue to 
what looked like murder, for his Eskimo master 
was the object of the Mounties’ search. Ranger 
helped to solve that and other mysteries in ad- 
venture after adventure in the icy wastes beyond 
Halifax Harbor.” Kirkus 
THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN, 1873- 
In Norway; illus, by Eyvind Earle. Vik- 
ing 1948 159p illus map $3 
The author was brought up in Norway and 
spent a year there before writing this book. In 
it she has gathered the rich background of his- 
tory, traditions, and colorful family life which is 
ee. and she has added an account of post- 
war life 


Woop, LaurRA NEWBOLD, 1911- 
Louis Pasteur; illus. with photographs. 
Messner 1948 218p illus $2.75 
_ The story of one of the world’s great sci- 
entists whose patient experiments and painstak- 
ing research contributed vastly to modern medi- 
cine, surgical practical and industry 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


RANKIN, LouisE §. 

Daughter of the mountains; illus. by 
me Wiese.’ Viking 1948 191p illus 
2.50 


Story of a Tibetan girl who makes a long 
journey from her wild mountain home to the 


Pi, ee 








RANKIN, Louise $.—Continued 


coast of India to try to find her dog who has 
been stolen. Description of the country and an 
air of mystery and suppressed excitement are 
evident throughout the book 


ROBERTSON, KEITH 
Ticktock and Jim; with iligs. by Wesley 
Dennis. Winston 1948. 240p illus $2 


“Jim traded an heirloom watch for a poky 
looking pony and his father was anything but 
enthusiastic about the horse and the deal. But 
Jim and Ticktock earned their way and made 
town history.” Kirkus 


TAYLOR, JEANNE 
Child’s book of carpentry; written and 
illus. by Jeanne Taylor, Greenberg 
1948 96p illus $2.50 
Detailed diagrams and pictures supple- 
ment the simple directions for making a boat, 
a bookcase, a footstool, a chest, a picture frame, 
a chair—all rewarding projects for the young 
beginning carpenter. The first half of the book 
is devoted to the correct use of tools 
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Van STocKUM, HILDA, 1908- 

Canadian summer; written and illus. by 
Hilda van Stockum. Viking 1948 
190p illus $2.50 

y, “When pa be. pa Mitchell ae a from 
ashington, to Montreal to work, al! he 

had found after weary months, was a summer 

cottage in the Laurentians: He took this in 
order to keep the family together, while he con- 
tinued the search for a real home. It was a won- 
derful summer, but not till the end was a solu 
tion in sight.” Kirkus 

WiksE, Kurt, 1887- 

Fish in the ait; story and pictures by 
Kurt Wiese. Viking 1948 32p illus 
$2 

A tale of what Tai » which means 

Big Wind, did to the ideas of the little 

Chinese named who had persuaded 

his father, Honorable Fish, to buy him the bie- 

gest fish shaped kite he could fin 


Zim, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 

i Joy Buba, Morrow 

1948 unp illus $2 

“Simple text and pictures tell about di! 
types of rabbits, where they live, hov 

build their nests, how to construct a rabbit 

\ Full of scientific information, and 

gives all the facts for rabbit-raising.”’ Retai! 
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